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* © handwrought silver —an 
introduction to silversmithing for 
students, craftsmen, teachers 

— illustrates how to raise a 

bowl by a professional method 
easily adaptable to many designs 


—write for booklet C-2 


craft service department * handy g harman 


FULTON STREET+ NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 


An eriginal creation fer hand-weasing 
by Marte Pheips. whe hepes you ll like It. 


Marie Phelps may “hope”, but we feel sure you'll not only like the “Straw- 
berry Patch”, but want to go weaving with it. 
Especially when you can employ this unusual design in so many attractive 
ways (see list above) merely by altering size of linen thread and reed. 
Qur camera has tried to catch the woven-in, stripe like pattern; in “real life” 
the stripes you seem to see are about 3° wide. Mrs. Phelps says be sure to 
tell you the warp can be of one color, or each stripe can have its own color. 
In other words, here's plenty of chance for self-expression and individuality. 


Send for Patiern *6 Edertin Pure 
‘ in many weights 
Send only for easy-to-follow Edertin Pattern #6, and - = 


and complete instruction shee: for going ahead with riety of exciting 
the “Strawberry Patch” - Dept. U, Unity & Elizabeth Streets, Phila. 24, Penna. 
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Editorial by A.O.W. 

Steuben’s Design Project by Arthur A. Houghton, Jr. 
Dress Design As a Career by Elsie Brown Barnes 

Los Huacos by Seon Givens 

Heritage Tree Lamps by Percy Shostac 

Contemporary American Silver by Virginia Wireman Cute 
Lacquer for Moderns by Everett P. Lesley, Jr. 

Serapes of Oaxaca by Helen Augur 

Craftsman’s World 

Rockhound and Jeweler 

The Workshop—Kyle Perfects a Hand Loom by L. M. A. Roy 
Exhibitions 


The Bookshelf 


OUR COVER * Easter eggs by Carl Federer, master of decoupage, montage 
and the shadow box. Mr. Federer's Easter eggs, inspired by Fabergé’s, make 
use of a variety of montage and collage techniques. Many of them are lac- 
quered as were those of the old Russia. They combine with this the application 
of artificial flowers, jewels, velvet ribbons and other extravagant ornaments. 


This issue is dated March-April. The next issue will be dated June but it will 


appear early in May and subsequent issues will follow the same schedule. 
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CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


Current, indefinite. Ribbons and Laces and Old-Fashioned Faces, 

an exhibition of portraits, costumes, furnishings of early 
America organized by the Costume Institute. American Wing, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


Current, indefinite. Glassmaking— Ancient, Early American and 
Modern. Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey. 


Current, indefinite. The Japanese Craftsman, Newark \luseum, 


Newark, New Jersey 


Current, indefinite. Scalamandré Museum Exhibit: “Silks of the 
Harmonists,” Art institute of Chicago, Chicago, [linoi« 


Current, indefinite. The Artists’ Mart, 1630 Wisconsin Ave. N. W., 
Washington, D. C., organized by painters, sculptors. potters, 
weavers, silversmiths for selling work by Washington ci aftsmen. 


March. Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: “Toiles of Today and 
Yesterday,” Dayley Memorial Museum, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia: “Italian Renaissance in Textile De- 
sign,” Ringling Museum, Sarasota, Florida. 


LIKE A TOUCH March 7 th h M N 1 Sh f Post-Revol 
arch « throug ay. “Nationa ines © ‘ost-Revolutionary 
OF MAGIC eee America,” The Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th 


Street, New York City 


ough March 15, Bernard Leach Pottery Exhibition, Cleveland 
Institute of Arts, Cleveland, Ohio 
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with 
CLAY BODIES - PREPARED GLAZES 


PRANG 
UNDERGLAZE COLORS 


SUPPLIES - EQUIPMENT 


Noture's own leaves, roots and twigs furnish the in 


spiretion for the striking design shown here. idecs Ft BETTER ARE use Drakenfeld clay bodies 
for similor designs of your own origination abound with Drakenfeld glazes 

F everywhere and ore eory to create ond transfer to Cone 66 White Art Casting Clay 68203 
your favorite fabrics. Perfect for moking draperies, Cone 06 White Art Plastic Clay 68204 


lamp shodes, set-pieces, woll hongings ond other 
modern decor effects. Let Prang Textile Colors help 
you personolize your own studio or office with a bit 


Cut down crazing, shivering, blistering, pinholing 
and crawling. Both dry casting and moist clay bodie- 
are available for cone 06 fire. And they're specifically 
designed for cone 06 glazes. 


of your own artistic self 


GET STARTED TODAY! 


ond three colors. simple give accurate heat, controlled 
for even beginners to achieve beov- within close temperature limits. 


+ tifel results. Colors ore easy to ap- Conetructed throughout for long 
’ ply, easy to set with @ het iron. firing service. Four sizes avail- 
Only $4.00 able in floor and bench models. 
rite for 
Complete Details 
and Prices 


Dept. CH-6 


Drakenleld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & © 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7,N.Y 


the American Crayon compony ? 


Sandusky Oho New York gue 
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Through March 22. “Easter and the Egg—Historical Pageant for 
Young and Old,” the Gallery at America House, 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York City 


Through March 29. 1952 exhibition for Michigan artists-craftemen, 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 


Through April 6. Exhibition of work of Maryland craftsmen, spon- 
sored by Baltimore Museum of Art 


March 13 through April 13. Exhibition—American Craftsmen, 
1952—during Festival of Contemporary Arts at University of 
Illinois, Urbana, representing leading silversmiths, jewelers, 
ceramists, weavers, glass sculptors and enamelists. 


March 14-April 16. Sixteenth Ceramic National, Munson- Williams 
Proctor Institute, Utica, New York. 


March 21-30. International Hobby and Handcraft Exposition, Na- 
tional Guard Armory, Washington, D. C. 


March 23-April 6. Third Texas State Ceramic and Textile Exhibi- 
tion, Witte Memorial Museum, San Antonio, sponsored by 
San Antonio Craft Guild. Includes pottery, ceramic jewelry, 
enameling, weaving, textile designing. 


March 23-April 13. Exhibition, “The Artist and the Decorative 
Arts,” Akron Art Institute, Akron, Ohio. ; 


March 31-April 30. Annual Exhibit at Springfield (Missouri) Art 
Museum of work by artists in Arkansas, lowa, Kansas, Mis 
souri. Nebraska and Oklahoma: general craft work as well as 
painting and sculpture. Entries chosen and purchased by Mu- 
seum committee will be added to permanent collection. 


March 31-May 5. Gropius Architectural Exhibition, the Art Alli- 
ance, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


April 1. Application information in for 1952 lon Lewis Traveling 
Scholarship of $1000 in Architecture. Awards to be made on 
or before May 1. Write Secretary of Managing Committee, 
Dean S. W. Littlé, School of Architecture and Allied Arts, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


April 2 through 30. Exhibition of Bernard Leach Pottery, gallery 
at America House, 32 East 52nd Street, New York City. 


April 5 through 7. 27th Annual Pacific Arts Association Conven- 
tion at University of California, Los Angeles, California. 


April 5 through May 11. First annual exhibition, “Massachusetts 
Crafts of Today,” sponsored by Massachusetts Association of 
Handicraft Groups and art museums, Worcester Art Museum. 


April 9.30. “Art Sacré.” exhibition of French modern religious art 
and architecture, at Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of 
Decoration, New York City. 


April 12-May 12. Seventh National Decorative Arts-Ceramics Ex- 
hibition, Wichita Art Association, Wichita, Kansas. Entries 
must be in by March 17. 


April 13 through 27. 2nd Annual Tucson Festival, Tucson, Arizona. 


April 16 through 19. Eastern Arts Association Convention, Hotel 
Ambassador, Atlantic City, New Jersey. Workshops, social 
program and conferences. Send for application for exhibit 
space for materials, equipment or art school to: Vincent A. 
Roy, Convention Manager, Eastern Arts Association, Pratt 


Institute, Brooklyn 5, New York. 


April 25-May 18. Sixteenth Ceramic National, Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


May 7. Annual meeting, members of American Craftsmen’s Edu- 
cational Council, Ine. 


May 14-June 14. Third Annual Exhibition of Northwest Ceramics— 
pottery, ceramic sculpture and enamels by Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Montana and Idaho craftsmen—at gallery of Oregon 
Ceramic Studio, 3934 5S, W. Corbett Avenue, Portland, Oregon. 
Pieces must reach studio between April 15 and 30, for jury 
selection. 


June 11 through September 5. Third Annual “Young Americans” 
Competition, gallery at America House, 32 East 52nd Street, 
New York City. Closing date for entries, May 12. 


make your WANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


Creative hands con be your greatest asset . . . X-acto knives and 
tools help the intelligent coordination of active minds and agile fingers 
..« they con develop skill and dexterity in any art or handicraft you 
select. 

Whether it’s boat whittling, model airplanes, wood-carving, leather- 
craft, model railroads, or any other handicraft, you can make your 
hands more creative with “designed-for-the-job’ precision-engineered 
X-acto knives, tools and handicraft kits. 

X-acto offers the complete line of handicraft knives, interchangeable 
blades, tools and attractive kits . 


From 25¢ to $30.—at dealers everywhere 


Send 15¢ to cover postage 
for our new illustrated 
28-page Catalog. 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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Hans Van Nes Phurbus. rare Tibetan ceremonial daggers said to have magic properties, 
were intricately wrought, often inlaid with gems; these are in bronze and in brass. 
From the collection of Count S. Colonna Walewski at Esoterica, New York. 
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from the crucible 
of Creation 


How easy it is to slip from the seen to the unseen. During January an 
exhibition in the gallery of America House, “From Rock to Beauty,” 
showed semiprecious stones of many kinds against a background of blue 
and purple and snowy peaks. It included the tools with which these rocks 
were shaped and buffed to enhanced beauty. It demonstrated the skills of 
the lapidary and jeweler. It ended with a display of the jewelry itself. In 
other words it illustrated within the frailty of human showmanship the 
complete evolution of the creative spirit. 

Symbolic of this were the “thunder eggs”— round, nobby, undistin- 
guished-looking stones suspended in mid-air. Sliced open, their centers 
glowed with opalescent color or agatized design. Formed under untold 
pressures from gases into the flowing lava of past ages, they present a 
beauty which man still cannot rival. Before the wonder of these stones 
the mind is impelled to a deeper analysis. They leave one humble, admir- 
ing and questioning. 

Do the trials of mankind over the ages parallel in man’s spirit the in- 
tense heat which ultimately fused into this purity of design? Does this 
thought explain or perhaps justify and give reason to the agonies man 
inflicts on himself? Of one thing we can be certain. Whatever the future 
it is inevitably a continuation of the past. The past is something which 
can never be evaded. Even an infant cast on a desert island, untaught, 
unshown, would prove himself part of the past in his unconscious reac- 
tions to his surroundings. 

Nothing stands by itself alone but is a part of the past, the present and 
the future. Man’s changing reactions to creative art are natural evolutions, 
the result of pressures from great spiritual upheavals. Perhaps a reasoned 
criticism to the new is necessary to fuse what is good and to slough off 
what should not endure. 

No matter how strong man’s egoism may be he never creates some- 
thing new in a vacuum of his own. He cannot help making use of the 
currents of the past to produce what may perhaps be a new force in the 
ever-changing pattern of creation. If man would find acceptance of the 
influence of the past and be content to hand it on to future generations 
enriched, through the alchemy of creative transmission, with his own 
new interpretation, he might find greater peace and a more developed 
vision. He might stop fighting his inheritance, using it instead as a power- 
ful tool. Disdaining to copy but absorbing the essence of past greatness 
he would thereby become a finer, more sensitive artist. In his anénymity 
he would yet be a vital link in the plan of the universe. Giving of his 
best, he would contribute towards the ultimate perfection. A. O.W. 
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BY ARTHUR A. HOUGHTON, JR. 


Blueprint of the wise planning 


which marries a fine art to a modern industry 


“Design Policy Within Industry as a Responsibility of 
High-Level Management” was presented last September 
by Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., president of Steuben Glass 
and a d.rector of Corning Glass Works. before an inter- 
national Congress of the Council e/ Industrial Design at 
the Royal College of Art in London. This monograph 
has been abridged here with the gracious consent of the 
author. The problems of designing an object, whether for 
industry or for the individual craftsman, are strikingly 
akin, It is possible for the craftsman to relate himself in 
large part to the Steuben experiment which gives’ further 
evidence that the making of a good product is a complex 
undertaking, inextricably concerned with good design. 


N Steuben Glass, from the time of the formation of the 
| company in 1934, design has always been assigned a 
major role. The entire venture has been based upon three 
standards or conditions: 

The first condition was that our material—the crystal 
itself—must be of the finest possible quality. In 1932, a 
chemical formula for pure crystal, achieved without dis- 
coloration, had been realized at Corning. For the first 
time, crystal glass of matchless purity and transparency 
could be produced with full confidence in the undeviat- 
ing uniformity of the material. 

The second condition was that we should employ only 
the most highly skilled craftsmen, and that they should 
adhere strictly to the traditional hand method of glass- 
making—the versatile “offhand” method. We were par- 
ticularly fortunate in having a small but highly skilled 
group of craftsmen, trained by Frederick Carder who 
came to the United States from England early in the cen- 
tury and became one of America’s most distinguished 
glassmakers. 

The third condition, which is equal in importance, was 
that sound design must guide our every activity. It must 
grow from within the company rather than be sought 
from without. It must be integrated and evident at every 
point at which the company and its products come in 
contact with the public. Steuben design was given careful 
initial study and, from the beginning, has been based 
upon certain underlying philosophic considerations. 

Wherever industrial design today is considered insuffi- 
cient, its low quality is often the result of a natural over- 
emphasis upon science and technology and an accom- 
panying negation of art in our industrial civilization. 


Steuben’s design project 


The materials available today are as fine as or finer than 
they have ever been in history. The modern tools of in- 
dustry are ingenious and clever, although possibly lacking 
the versatility of the human hand. Skilled and sensitive 
artists are available. But there is often a lack of coordi- 
nation and a confusion of purpose, which leads to a loss 
of good design. 

The history of the economic rise of man has been the 
history of the development. production and use of objects 
made by his ingenuity and industry. Today, in the cities 
in which so many of us live, almost every object within 
our view, with the exception of the grass and trees in the 
parks and the flowers in the florists’ windows, was made 
by man. The buildings and all that they contain, the pav- 
ing on the streets, the cables and conduits under their 
surface, the automobiles that transpert us, the clothes we 
wear, the machines that do our work—all these have been 
made by man. 

Wherever he goes, modern man is surrounded by ob- 
jects of his own creation. And in every object which he 
makes there are present one or both of two elements: the 
element of utility and the element of satisfaction. For no 
reason other than to supply satisfaction or utility, or a 
combination of both, does man produce goods. 

Certain articles, such as machine parts, contain only 
the element of physical utility. Others, such as paintings 
or sculpture, contain only the element of esthetic satis- 
faction. Most of the articles which man makes, however, 
combine both these elements: utility and satisfaction. The 
primary reason for the production of articles may be to 
serve the material needs of man, but in most articles some 
effort is also made to gratify man’s esthetic desires—to 
bring him the quality we call “satisfaction.” 

Industrial design does not concern itself with the mak- 
ing of those objects which contain only the element of 
utility or only the element of satisfaction. It is concerned 
exclusively with the making of those objects which con- 
tain both elements. It is neither science nor art. but a 
combination of the two, which necessitates the industrial 
designer having an understanding of both factors. It is 
a new study and technique which makes it possible for 
modern industry to supply successfully, with its products, 
the combined needs and desires of man. 

In modern civilization, where goods are supplied in 
ever increasing abundance by machines, technological 
and physio-chemical developments have been constantly 
adding to the utility of the objects made by man. Since 
the early vears of the Industrial Revolution, man’s abil- 
ity to supply the element of utility in goods has increas- 
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ingly outstripped his ability to supply the element of 
satisfaction. Thus, in America, it is becoming more and 
more evident that goods are being discarded on account 
of dissatisfaction, long before their utility has been ex- 
hausted. To discard them before their usefulness is ex- 
hausted is a luxury our civilization can no longer afford. 
It is gross economic waste 

Perhaps even more important than the economic rea- 
son for serious study of industrial design is a pressing 
psychological reason. It is tragic for society that dissatis- 
faction should be promoted by its own products. All psy- 
chologists agree that proper environment is essential to 
man’s well being 

This disparity between the elements of utility and of 
satisfaction in the articles made by man is a relatively 
new situation. It is a direct result of the rise of modern 
technological production, and we believe that the one 
great hope of remedy lies in the intelligent development 
and application of sound principles of industrial design. 

The element of utility requires little discussion, It is 
obvious that fitness for purpose is an essential of good 
design. A teapot might, in form and color, be a thing of 
beauty, but it will be far from being a joy forever if it 
does not pour 

Let us consider the element of satisfaction. It cannot 
be analyzed without breaking it into its two basic com- 
ponents, The first component is good taste, which may 
be defined as “beauty, order, congruity, proportion, sym- 
metry, or whatever constitutes excellence.” The second 
component is luxury of design and here, by “luxury,” we 
mean not economic luxury, but rather a free indulgence 
in the pleasures that gratify the visual sense. 

To make this concept graphic, let us represent good 
taste by one circle and luxury of design by a second. 

Within the area of good taste lie the interests and ap- 


preciation of the artists, designers, critics, esthetes, con- 
Within the area of luxury of design lie the 


notsseurs 


interests and appreciation of the average person, the great 
mass of the potential market. 

We see evidence on all sides of the existence of these 
dual areas of interest. The artist complains that industry 
will not provide opportunities for the public to appre- 
ciate his work. The corporation sales manager says, “We 
have to design our products in poor taste or the public 
will not be willing to buy them.” 

Can the difference be bridged for the benefit of all? 
The answer is clear and may be quite simply demon- 
strated, Let us bring these two circles together, and allow 
them to overlap: 

In the overlapping area of these different but not op- 
posite components lies that common quality which is in- 
herent in all the great styles of the past. In the great 
civilizations of the Nile Valley, in the golden age of 
Greece, in Rome's Augustan age, in the sublimely decora- 
tive architecture of the Renaissance—the two qualities of 
good taste and luxury were always present in balanced 
combination. In de Lamerie’s silver, in Flaxman’s ceram- 
ics, in Chippendale’s furniture, it was, we believe, this 
same balanced blending of good taste and luxury which 
made them great and which has caused them to live. 

In the circumference of the luxury of design circle, 
outside the area of good taste, are to be found the over- 
ornamented and the vulgar in design. Articles made 
within this area will sell readily to the mass market, but 
they can justifiably be criticized for their lack of taste. 

In the free area of the good taste circle are those prod- 
ucts which present little or no luxury of design, but which 
may certainly be said to conform with the canons of 
taste. They will receive the praise and acclaim of con- 
noisseur and critic, but they will not sell in volume. 

Products consciously designed within the area in which 
the two circles overlap will, however, be appreciated by 
both the mass market and the critic. As a result. they will 
sell in the largest volume. The designer is not asked to 


“Good taste with luxury of design” made visual by overlapping circles 
of unadorned “good taste” and “luxury of design without taste.” 
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Above, reading clockwise: original sketches of pitcher ; trial 
sample; revised drawing, and final finished product. 


compromise his integrity—the sales manager is happy 
with the results. 

Steuben was an ideal testing ground for our belief that 
design could be fully effective only when it stemmed 
directly from the men who set the company’s policies. 
We felt that good design was a fundamental source of 
satisfaction to all people. Whether or not the market is 
articulate, it reacts to design strongly, and we were will- 
ing to stake the future of our company on our belief that 
perfection in design would lead to increased sales and to 
a profitable business enterprise. 

We were determined to make no compromise in our 
effort. The great artist-craftsmen of previous centuries 
achieved a quality of perfection that is rarely equalled 
today. This degree of perfection was accomplished by a 
uniform and correlated quality of design, material and 
workmanship. The artist-craftsman was, like Cellini, a 
skilled and sensitive designer who, by study and practice, 
comprehended the full possibilities and limitations of the 
material and the tools with which he worked. The ability 
and sincerity of his effort is still reflected today in the 
quality of his product; and seventeen years ago, at 
Steuben, we set out to match or even surpass that excel- 
lence of quality in a modern industrial society. 

At both Corning and Steuben, the design departments 
work with the sales departments to ascertain what our 
distributors and our consumers desire in the way of prod- 
uct revisions and new products. The Directors of Design 
work not only with the sales managers in the home office, 
but also with our market research managers and with our 
salesmen and our distributors’ salesmen in the field. 

During the development of each design, the manufac- 
turing departments are consulted to determine whether 
the new product can be made with existing equipment. 


Gaffer deftly shears finger of glass away from “gather” 
forming bottom of vase shown above. 
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Right, fourteen-inch Madonna 
vase by Gwen Lux. Below, bowl, tear- 
drop liqueur set and cocktail glass. 


Opposite page. bowl designed by Sidney Waugh. 
sixteen inches in diameter, 


collection of the Metropolitan Museum of {rt. 
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If new equipment is required, the engineering depart- 
ments are brought in to develop it. 

The specific steps in our design procedure follow: 

1. Assignments of projects are made by the Director 
of Design to the product designer. to the commercial 
artist, or to the architectural designer, by reviewing the 
requirements, the importance of the item, its relationship 
to the product line, and its limitations. 

2. The designer seeks pertinent data in our internal 
files, makes necessary survey trips to the market, to the 
factory which is to produce the item, and to other de- 
partments of the company for further research and ex- 
perimentation. While the design is developing, a simul- 
taneous study of the market is being conducted by our 
market research department to determine market require- 
ments. Design weaknesses and strengths in competitive 
products are not overlooked. When these surveys are com- 
pleted they are analyzed and the limitations of product 
function, cost, form, decoration, color, and other perti- 
nent factors are determined. In mass production, prelim- 
inary testing by market research is necessary to avoid the 
excessive costs that may result from errors in pricing or 
in styling. 

3. When specific information has been assembled. and 
ideas and suggestions have been analyzed, the designer 
prepares rough sketches in perspective, plan, section and 
elevation. Depending on the nature of the problem, he 
may use modeling clay. balsa wood, paper, or other ma- 
terials to develop a study model. He may use bent wire 
to develop symmetrical cylindrical forms which, when 


Herbert Smith 


rotated at high speed on a spinner, can be photographed 
to produce the appearance of the finished glass article. 

1. Tentative selection of preliminary designs is based 
on a study of this preliminary work by the Director of 
Design. Those designs which meet or surpass the require- 
ments are then presented in alternate forms for discussion 
with all interested departments of the company. Final 
designs are submitted to the top management in the form 
of realistic perspective drawings, models and detailed 
working drawings. In presenting this information, the 
designer endeavors to present his solution on the basis of 
accepted facts. 

5. The samples are turned over to the market research 
department for study and for review by a selected group 
of our important wholesale customers. Samples are also 
sent to our consume, panel (a selected group of house- 
wives), and to specialized testing organizations, and their 
reactions to the utility and satisfaction of the new prod- 
ucts are recorded. 

6. A thorough service test of the samples is made also 
by the home economics department and by the research 
department. The manufacturing department makes pro- 
duction trials to determine whether the item can immedi- 
ately be put into production. 

7. These many tests are all carried forward simul- 
taneously, and when they are completed. the designers 
in cooperation with sales, manufacturing and. research 
personnel—decide whether further revisions are neces- 
sary. The final working drawings are then supplied to 
the manufacturing, purchasing and legal departments. 
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Designed by Emil Lie. tapered 
twelve-and-a-hal}-inch vase, presented in 1942 to 


H.R. H. Princess Martha of Norway. 


8. With the transmittal of these approved drawings, 
schedules for production of the new item and accompa- 
nying sales and merchandising aids are established. 

9. Carefully integrated and finished art work for 
labels, cartons, catalogues, and other related materials is 
prepared and sent to the sales promotion and advertising 
departments 

10. The design department has the responsibility of 
checking each phase in the making of the product and 
of its collateral sales and merchandising aids, to make 
certain that all conform to the approved designs. It is the 
designer's final responsibility, if sales lag, to make recom- 
mendations for further improvements in design. 

To evaluate the success of a design program with which 
one has been intimately associated is not an easy matter. 
However, certain facts about the program we planned for 
Steuben seventeen years ago, and about the more recent 
Corning program, now seem entirely clear. 

Two years ago, the possibility of a temporary market 
decline caused the sales department to turn to design as 
a possible stimulus and to request certain product revi- 
sions. In answer to the request of the sales department, 
the design of a complete product line, with all essential 
merchandising items, was expedited; and these new prod- 
ucts were manufactured and sold with marked success. 
The newly-formed design department was given generous 
credit for substantial assistance in effecting a reduction 
in manufacturing costs—for a sales increase of 30%— 
and for a reduction in the cost of merchandising aids 
amounting, in some instances, to as much as 80%. 

In all truth, I can say that we have never once regret- 
ted our determination to place so much emphasis on de- 
sign, or our stipulation that full responsibility for the 
design program must rest on the shoulders of our own 
management. In fact, so strongly do we believe in the 
basic importance of having design activities stem from 
within the company that we think, in another ten years, 
industrial design which is not internally integrated with 
company management will be as antiquated as the.ox-cart. 

After years of exploration and experimentation, we 
are convinced that design is not a separate element but is 
an outgrowth of the quality of the material and of the 
technique of workmanship. While both material and 
process place certain limitations on design, by the same 
token they also make possible unique characteristics. In 
our design we endeavor to give glass a style of its own 
a true glass design which we know can come only from 
experienced designers who are wholly familiar with both 
the material and the process by which it is shaped. 

We are also convinced that the visual aspect of all mer- 
chandising aids which come into contact with the public 
must be integrated and closely linked with the basic de- 
sign of the product. We believe that all phases of design 
must have a common source at the policy-making level of 
the company, if the products of the company are to have 
a unified and successful impact upon the buying public. 

With this policy in effect, we believe that Steuben glass, 
a product of contemporary American craftsmanship, is 
taking its place among the finest glass of all time. The 
effective blending of time-honored workmanship and mod- 
ern research has given a new impetus to the ancient art 
of glassmaking. The high esteem in which Steuben is held, 
not only in America but by connoisseurs in Britain and 
France, is a source of great satisfaction to us. It is an 
accomplishment which, we believe, is a cause for pride 
for our country as well as ourselves. 
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der starting point of education is indicated by the 
statement in “A Definition of Design” by Fred 
Meyer: “Design, as creativity, must . . . be related to the 
personality of the individual creator.” The first consid- 
eration, therefore, should be the stimulation of the in- 
tellectual growth and emotional development of the indi- 
vidual. One quality of supreme importance to the de- 
signer, that of taste, can be developed only by intellec- 
tual effort. Van Day Truex, President of our School, in 
his article, “Educating to Design,” defines taste as “a 
power of discerning and appreciating fitness, beauty and 
excellence.” Without this power of discrimination the 
artist is indeed handicapped, doomed to mediocrity. 

Both of these quotations are taken from articles in 
Craft Horizons on design, tracing the philosophies and 
principles that guide the weaver, the silversmith, the pot- 
ter, the woodworker, the glassblower, the bookbinder. I 
have felt that these same thoughts, these very words, ap- 
ply with equal force to education for the dress designer. 

From the very beginning of learning to be and to do, 
the intellectual, the visual and the technical are of equal 
concern to the student of fashion. He becomes familiar 
with basic elements of design, form, proportion, line, 
color, texture. He learns to draw and to paint, not as an 
end in itself but as a means of study, documentation and 
communication. He must work with his hands, read, see, 
study, compare, think—-gradually developing a basis of 
judgment and an awareness of good design, past and 
present, while he gains power to express his own ideas. 

The dress designer must also be a competent crafts- 
man. He trains himself to make full and sympathetic use 
of the materials, tools and skills of his chosen craft. He 
practices and experiments until he is able to use these 
with imagination and creative individuality. He is alert 
to developments in related crafts, knowing that the prod- 
ucts of the weaver, the worker in jewelry and in leather, 
the embroiderer and the wielders of crochet hook and 
knitting needle may be used to enrich his own production. 

In “First Things First.” Aileen Webb speaks of the 
need of serious training in crafts: “. . . through an under- 
standing of true craftsmanship, there is much that can be 
taught: deftness of hand, appreciation of design and 
beauty, the value of doing things well; patience, deter- 
mination, inventiveness . . .” Clearly, deftness of hand is 
essential to the designer of fashion. The student learns 
to handle fabric. to cut, drape, sew, to fashion the gar- 
ment; translating his conception of a design into a real- 
ity in fabric ready to be worn. 

“Every material has a life of its own, even if merely 
the life of an inorganic part of nature.” This warning and 
guide, quoted from “Ceramic Lamps” by Nancy Wick- 
ham, is one the costume designer soon learns to respect. 
Not only must be strive for an analytical understanding 
but he must feel a sensuous, emotional response through 


Dress design as a career 


BY ELSIE BROWN BARNES 


A careful analysis of what 


it takes to prepare for professional 


fashion designing. 


his hands to this “life” of wool, silk or cotton, of taffeta, 
chiffon or tweed, of rayon, nylon and all the other stuffs 
flowing from the chemist’s test tube. 

“So no good design is invented—it grows from and 
expresses a way of life.” (Henry Varnum Poor in “De- 
sign—a Common Language.”) The fundamental truth 
expressed in these words is understood by the student of 
fashion as he traces the way of life of many historic pe- 
riods through the garments worn in those times, search- 
ing the record in sculpture and painting and examining 
the costumes treasured in museums. He comes to recog- 
nize the fact that his own success will be governed, in 
large measure, by his ability to meet the demands of 
that particular way of life led by the women for whom 
his clothes are designed. 

Referring again to “A Definition of Design” we find 
this advice to the learning craftsman: “Design ability . . . 
can be stimulated by exploring, not so much in the art 
library as in the individual spirit, and relating design 
not so much to science as to the lively experience of in- 
terpreting events directly and creatively, in the light of 
the craftsman’s individual spiritual reaction to the phe- 
nomena of life .. .” This same need for a response to the 
life around one was pointed out by Christian Dior in a 
recent chat with students at Parsons School of Design. 
He suggested that, although the artist should be familiar 
with his heritage from the past. he may well find his in- 
spiration for creative work in the trivia of daily living. 
The dress designer must be especially sensitive to impres- 
sions from life around him, to all the arts, to all of 
nature—indeed everything to be seen, heard and felt as 
he goes about the world. He strives, too, for an awareness 
of fashion and vogue and trends, so sensitive that he can 
feel the shadow of things to come. He observes and com- 
pares, working that he may eventually achieve that valued 
quality, style. which has been defined as “a certain dis- 
tinction in one’s manner of conforming to fashion.” 

The intellectual approach to problems of design is es- 
sential in industry today, but withal the fashion designer 
must keep a light touch, mentally and in his hands, He 
must value the saving grace of charm, frivolity and fan- 
tasy. A sense of humor must be his. He should have in 
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Besides creative imagination, 

the cultivation of a style sense anda 

knowledge of the world, costume 

design students at the Parsons School must acquire 
the painstaking mastery o] tools, 

of materials; the patience and 

perseverance u ithout which there can be 


no competent ¢ raftsmanship. 
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his makeup a generous spicing of the theatrical designer, 
a garnishing of the display artist and a dash or two of 
the camouflage engineer. 

Few students now studying dress design will pursue 
their careers as independent craftsmen—-which in the 
fashion field could mean the custom-designer-dressmaker. 
He realizes that the product of his craft must become a 


design, “a plan for something to be executed,” and that 
he must equip himself to take his place with the many 
other designer-craftsmen who are linked with industry to 


create for the machine and for mass production. 

In educating the designer for fashion, intellectual 
growth, emotional response, the increasing of creative 
expression, the acquiring of knowledge, taste, style, tech- 
niques and skills, all must be fostered and cultivated at 
one and the same time. Thus will his development be 
balanced and symmetrical like that of a well grown plant. 
Given a student with aptitude and the intelligence, dili- 
gence and perseverance needed to take full advantage of 
education and training. it is possible to develop a de- 
signer of a high standard of excellence. If, added to 
these attributes, there exists within the individual the 
inherent quality of creative ability and the rare instinctive 
quality of flair, then, in time, you may expect to find a truly 
distinguished designer. 


Elsie Brown Barnes, vice-president of the Parsons School 
of Design, has set forth here a brilliant evaluation of 
the individual's qualities, and the steps in his education, 
necessary to put him in the front ranks of an exacting 
profession. This is the sixth piece in the series on design. 
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Los Huacos BY SEON GIVENS 


Ritual vessels from Peru express the 


vitality and humor of a primitive Indian people 


ROM time immemorial the ordinary vessel has been 

shaped, hewn or hammered, evolving into the many 
forms that have come down to us, serving innumerable 
uses; decorated, painted or incised with all the beauty 
or wonderment that man has been able to devise. Con- 
jectures as to whether the basket or the clay vessel orig- 
inated first are as futile as the ancient riddle of the 
chicken and the egg. But there can be no doubt that man 
has rejoiced, recorded, created more from the soil of his 
land than from any other material. It has been shaped 
diversely into the classical lines of the Greek and Chinese 
vase, the gadrooned were of the Persians and the strange 
if not always beautiful form of the Peruvian huaco 

4 pre-Inca art form, the huaco illustrated here is a black 
clay vessel which dates from the period immediately pre- 
ceding the Inca culture and has been designated a product 
of the late Chimu. The Chimus, together with the Nazcas, 
were the last of the tribes to be conquered by the warring 
Incas, defending themselves and their culture from the 
imposition of the sun-worship of the Incas. But the huaco 
was not new to the late Chimu period, nor did it remain 


undefiled by Inca contact; its variety of shape and form 
was influenced by the earlier Mochica culture, whose por- 
trait vessels are as beautiful as any in the world—un- 
usually realistic and vividly painted—and by the later 
geometric art forms of the Incas. 

The name huaco is an Indian word of the Quichua 
language. itself the language of the Incas, and the vessel 
is still called by this name in Peru. Huaco. in turn. is 
derived from huaca, easily the most important word in 
the pre-Columbian religious vocabulary, and the most 
dificult to translate. The Indians today insist there is no 
translation: a huaco is a huaco, and huaca itself cannot 
be defined. Belabored by scholarship, it gives up its mean- 
ing as reluctantly as the mana of the Polynesians, a word 
signifying so much in itself that it has been incorporated 
into our vocabulary and is loosely defined as the “spirit 
or power believed by primitive peoples to dominate the 
forces of nature.” Originally perhaps the huaca was a 
wailing wall, a concept familiar to primitive cultures; 
again, Huoco was a mother-goddess of the pre-Columbian 
pantheon of eight deities, each goddess inseparable from 
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Vost pre-Incan black clay vessels are symbolic of man in relation to nature. On opposite page, 
characteristic representational jug in a strangely literal image of a fly. 


the other and merging into the supreme female figure who 
became the Pachamama of the Incas, and who is repre- 
sented on many vessels, pregnant and stately. 

In any case, huaca is the strange, the holy, sometimes 
the monstrous, sometimes the beautiful. It was innumer- 
able things—the mountains themselves, all representations 
of deity, a person malformed. Cairns, oddly shaped 
stones, all tombs and burial places were huaca. And with 
them all are associated the ceremonial funeral artifact, 
the huaco. 

Huacos as a primitive art form, particularly in the 
late Chimu period when at least three-quarters of the 
vessels were black, resemble most closely the bucchero 
nero of the Etruseans. (See Greta Daniel's article on 
Gambone’s pottery in the January Craft Horizons.) Un- 
like the vessels of earlier periods. when a coil technique 
was used, the pots of the late Chimu civilization were 
made from molds—a method which we find from time to 
time in primitive art. 

The Nazea pottery of Peru was as beautifully painted 
as any Grecian vase. in as many as eleven colors. But 


the huaco was rarely painted. When it was, a cream- 
colored surface was first applied and then the dark brown 
paint of the drawing. There were, however, other decora- 
tions of many kinds: champlevé, appliqué, pressed relief, 
modeling, stippling and incising. 

The most unusual thing about the late Chimu vessel is 
its variety of shape; its most characteristic feature, the 
tube springing from the top. When this tube is joined by 
the rounded handles it is called a “stirrup-handle” jug 
perhaps the most common of all the forms, Many of the 
vessels have two apertures, the tube itself and a small 
opening which is an air vent, hidden in the modeling. 
This is most common in joined companion pieces—al- 
though it also occurs in the single vessel—which, when 
filled with water, emit a sharp. piercing note. This gives 
them the name of whistling jars and makes them a kind 
of primitive musical instrument. Originally, perhaps, this 
sound imitated the animal which was depicted on the 
outside. Although there is no real evidence of totemic 
beliefs during this period, clan-gods—animal or other- 
wise—creator-gods, oracles. and always the moon and 
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{t right, bird with two apertures 
becomes whistling jar when filled with water. 
Far right, the mother-goddess 
pre sides overa gourd-shaped vessel. 
These, and zoomorphi« 
jorms, are of particular Significance. 


sea, were depicted along with the activities associated 
with them. In any case, a ritual vessel is a significant 
form. From clay, a Pueblo woman remarked, are “things 
made™——living beings. She explained that this being—or 
soul—escaped during poor firing; that a cracked bowl. 
because of its departure, emitted a poor sound, in con- 


trast to those perfectly made. 

It is the representations on these pots that are most re- 
warding. For although by the late Chimu period, civili- 
zation was greatly advanced and populous cities had been 
built. the world has no true record of its culture. Unlike 
the Mayas or the Aztecs, the Peruvian Indian had no 
calendar until the time of the Spanish conquest; he in- 
scribed no stone with pictograph or other character. Per- 
haps this accounts for some of the remarkable repre- 
sentational work (unusual in primitive art) on the early 
jars in particular. By the time of the late Chimus, this art 
had degenerated to some extent. There are many instances 
of careless execution and undefined shapes, but still 
many recognizable features. 

It is safe to say that almost all of nature was at the 
artist's command. Living close to it, depending upon its 
mood for subsistence (fish from the sea, maize from the 
ground) he did not have to learn to see nature. He mod- 
eled everything. The huacos depict all his food staples 
maize and peanuts, calabash and pumpkin, and all the 
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animals of his domain from dog to jaguar; indeed, all 
the fish of the sea, birds of the sky, fruits of the trees. 
He was insatiable and curious. Domestic scenes, erotic 
scenes, children, the living and the dead were portrayed 
in clay without inhibition. Similarly, zoomorphic repre- 
sentation of man blending into animals and birds, women 
blending into gourds, the fusion of man and nature which 
was his world: and sometimes simply the globular bowl. 
the round cooking olla with the flaring rim—everything 
was his to depict and to decorate with scrolls and spirals, 
bands, stars and dots. 

Not only do we learn about the flora and fauna and 
social structure of his world, but also about his diseases. 
The huaco has been a subject of curiosity not only to the 
archeologist, but also to the medical researcher. Influenced 
possibly by the macabre aspects of huaca, the Indian 
modeled faithfully the ravages of disease as well as the 
pursuits of happiness—testimony to a life simple but not 
idyllic. Controversy has from time to time left it to the 
huaco to determine what diseases were indigenous to the 
Indian and what were brought in from outside. In addi- 
tion, there are many instances of the grotesque in nature 

malformed children and animals, unusual punishments, 
monstrous hybrid fruits and vegetables. 

The Chimu civilization ranged from the port of Piura, 
near the border of Ecuador, to Casma, and the period of 


its culture lasted roughly from 500 A.D. until 1400 when 
the Chimus were overcome by the Incas. The dates of a 
highly-developed culture on the South American conti- 
nent are much later than those in Europe. But although 
the Chimus have disappeared, as have the Etruscans, their 
dialects and legends have remained. To the Peruvian 
Indian a huaco is still a huaco, and from the soil outside 
his dwelling these same figures could be modeled from a 
clay which stil! contains the granite that gave a high 
burnish in the polishing (glaze was unknown to the pre- 
Columbian). They could be placed in the same gray 
sand to bring out the incised patterns, and would still 
elicit the same awe of the Auaca, the strange and the holy. 
These are a people, mythology says, who were made by a 
creator-god from the materials of a craftsman—clay, reed 
and wood; a people who chose to depict life with spon- 
taneity in all its phases. The huaco is not the felicitous 
expression of classical harmony, but simply a record, a 
portrayal of a way of life that has not completely dis- 
appeared. It contains within itself the ugly and the beau- 
tiful and, sometimes, the mysterious. 


Viss Seon Civens, art director of the Vanguard Press, 
has made a study of folklore, finds that the crafts of a 
people are basic in archeological knowledge. Her sources 
for this article include untranslated Spanish documents 
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Heritage tree lamps 


Television and lamp bases oj sculptural woods; 
rhythmic twisted forms of driftwood or manzanita mark the 
sensitive artist in their balanced movement. 


MAKE lamps from trees—from northern hardwoods 
I polished by hand; driftwood from ocean, lake, river; 
manzanita from the high slopes of the Rockies; swamp 
cypress from Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina. This is 
my profession and satisfaction. It is a return to my first 
love, woodworking, after many years, many detours. 

Manual training, as it was called before World War I, 
was my favorite subject at the Ethical Culture School in 
New York. Most of my after-school hours were spent in 
the school’s shops, and at twelve or thirteen I began fill- 
ing orders for shelves, book ends, bookcases, stools and 
simple cabinets for family friends and relatives. I con- 
sidered myself quite a carpenter when my manual train- 
ing teacher hired me at seventy-five cents a day to work 
jwith him for six summer weeks in finishing his newly- 
yuilt house at Nepperhan, New York. This fitted in with 
my plans to become a civil engineer specializing in wood 
iconstruction. I never became one. 

I think, however, I am better off back where I started, 
working with my hands on wood, rediscovering personal 
contact with the clean shaving as it comes from the plane, 
with grains and textures as they come to new life under 
polishing. The strange byways which took me into the 
theater, into teaching, into years of welfare work and 
public relations have miraculously led me to my tools and 
my own shop and studio—something which many men 
have wished for. 

The conversion of a hobby into a business presented 
problems, not only of financing and marketing but of 
design, techniques, sources of material and production. 


BY PERCY SHOSTAC 


It is one thing to spend leisurely hours on a Vermont va- 
cation scraping, sanding, polishing a graceful segment of 
white birch to make a lamp column for one’s own home 
and then to search New York for an appropriate shade. 
It is quite another to meet the exacting standards of 
decorators and individual buyers, to realize the wide 
potentials of materials and forms, the special mounting 
problems of each piece—and to provide suitable shades. 

The first step in establishing Heritage Tree Lamps as a 
going concern was transforming a spacious Greenwich 
Village cellar and backyard—all of it a veritable sham- 
bles—into workshop, studio, office, shade room and gar- 
den. Even with the generous volunteer help of friends 
and the professional help of a crew of refuse gatherers, 
who removed nine tons of debris, plaster and general 
wreckage, it took seven months before the place was in 
proper order and I had made enough sample lamps to 
open the doors to prospective buyers at No, 2 Charles 
Street. But the handmade warmth of the result—even the 
two weeks spent on exposing and conditioning brick walls 
in the studio—justified the effort. Also it was reassuring 
to learn that a rusty craftsman can soon regain his skill. 

The first lamps were exclusively of hardwoods from 
New England. I was moved by the wholesome aliveness 
and the sculptural beauty of growing trees and was a bit 
supercilious about driftwood and such. But I was to learn 
better, to recognize that these strange driftwood forma- 
tions which had so long fought against sea, sun, wind and 
and come through twisted and scathed but vic- 
carried the surging imprint of the elements. 
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Perey Shostac piles hardwood treasure in his exotic 

garden, transformed from the chaos and rubble of a disused New York 
hackvard. Below, dogwood, cypress and driftwoud lamps 

Vaple hase, shade of Cocke rell’s handmade paper, far right 
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Heritage Tree Lamps, named so because wood endures, 
are made out of seasoned logs individually selected for 
their interesting and curious contours. The logs, stripped 
of bark, undergo a painstaking finishing process. Every 
effort is made to capture and preserve the natural beauty 
and character of the wood and the free form contours of 
the growing tree. When a lamp is right it retains the 
grace, vigor and sensuous beauty of nature itself. It 
achieves suavity and sophistication without losing 
strength and simplicity. 

Above all I find it unwise to tamper with the natural 
contours of the tree pieces. It seems to me that there are 
three sources of valid free form design: the great artist, 
primitive peoples (sometimes children) and nature. The 
rhythmic forms of nature never become discordant or 
obsolete. They serve everlastingly as sources of satisfac- 
tion to the human eye and spirit. On the other hand, the 
contrived abstract form, when its novelty has worn off, 
becomes a dated distortion. | am content with nature, 

Unlike driftwood, good logs are cheap and not hard to 
come by—nor does one have to go to Vermont to get 
them. After several such trips. | found that the superin- 
tendent of a large New York lumber yard specializing in 
firewood made such journeys regularly. Only too will- 
ingly he includes among his shipments to New York 
stumps, cleft bows and other pieces not ordinarily suit- 
able for firewood. At the yard | choose what I want. 

There is no practical short cut for removing the bark. 
Among each of the different hardwoods there are some 
pieces to which the bark clings so tenaciously, especially 
the inner bark, that it has to be literally carved off with 
chisel and mallet. Then there are many pieces, which ap- 
parently have had the right exposure to rain and sun, 
from which the bark can be sliced with a pocketknife 
incidentally a most useful tool. 

With a sharp, good quality, fine-toothed handsaw, the 
log is then cut square so that it stands well, and protrud- 
ing branch ends are trimmed to desired proportions 
naturally no interesting knot or branch formations are 
removed. It is worth noting that only specially constructed 
extra-large power saws can make a good cross cut through 


a log more than seven or eight inches in diameter. With 
my fine-toothed handsaw plus patience and fortitude I 
have cut sections of logs up to 14 inches in diameter. 

Some preliminary sanding can be done mechanically; 
the cross grain ends with an electric hand disc sander, the 
rougher contour work with a rotary wheel sander, Then 
the old-fashioned handwork begins in earnest. 

First the cracks or checks, as they are called, must be 
filled. There are several good commercial fillers on the 
market, including a color range of stick shellacs and 
lacquers, and there is always a mixture of glue and saw- 
dust which can be very satisfactory. Inlaying, however, 
with whittled pieces of wood forced tightly into the 
checks in a bed of glue, produces the best results. Inter- 
esting effects are obtained by inlaying contrasting woods. 

After the inlay or filler has set, the arduous process of 
finishing begins. The lamp column, or base, as it is com- 
monly known, is sanded as smooth as fine sandpaper can 
make it. Then it is buffed against a dise of revolving 
cotton pads, The heat of the buffer against the wood 
burnishes it to further smoothness. By longer application 
and additional pressure (more heat) parts of the piece, 
especially knots and odd formations in the wood, can 
be effectively darkened. 

Many finishes can be applied to the polished wood be- 
fore it is waxed—linseed or lemon oil, shellac, clear flat 
lacquer. | find that just wax gives the most beautiful sur- 
face and does most to retain the color and character of 
the wood. A good waxing, usually with hard carnauba 
wax well buffed into the pores of the wood, not only 
seals and preserves it, but achieves that deep, almost 
living glow which is so irresistible to touch—a finish 
almost always preferable to the alien brilliance of lac- 
quer or varnish. 

But there are no set rules: each lamp is treated to 
bring out most fully its own individuality in size, form, 
color, texture. There is such variety, so much difference 
in the various hardwoods. Apple, so prized in early New 
England, when gnarled with age polishes to a luminous 
glow ranging from flushed pink to storm gray; hickory 
suggests a dryad, blonde and satin-smooth, with nodule- 
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like knots of delicate brown; oak, twisted and deep-hued, 
has muscles of iron; ash is gray-gold and serene with 
wide-patterned grain whorls; cherry is as feminine as a 
figure by Brancusi; a shaft of dogwood, hard and smooth 
as pink marble, has the classic lift of a Greek column. 
Walnut, mulberry, maple, birch, each is to be loved by 
those who respond to its particular beauty. 

\ simple square or rectangular pedestal in ebony finish 
of dye, lacquer and black wax (shoe polish) seems to 
add a sense of completeness to most tree lamps, like a 
period to a sentence. Even many lamp bases with enough 
girth to stand alone firmly are improved by the accent of 
a black pedestal which eliminates conflict between the 
texture and color of wooden lamp column and the stand 
or table on which it is placed—something like a jeweler’s 
use of black velvet to display his gems. Oval, free form 
or turned pedestals even of simple design detract atten- 
tion from the beauty of the column. and log cross sec- 
tions definitely conflict with it. The story is different in 
mounting driftwood——although here, too, the principle 
must be to set off the piece to best advantage and not to 
create competition with it. 

The use of a pedestal has the further advantage of 
providing an anchorage for the rod which holds up the 
shade. The more regular, column-like pieces must, of 
course, be drilled through their length, the rod extending 
directly upward. However, the line and design of stump 
and irregular branch formations are definitely injured 
by sticking a piece of tubing into them, By running up the 
rod from the pedestal behind the piece, and camouflaging 
it by painting it black, the shade above is made to serve 
not only as a functional lighting unit but as a means of 
illuminating a precious piece of sculpture. 

This method is almost alwavs indicated in creating a 
lamp out of driftwood; it is rare indeed to find a piece 
so symmetrical that it can be drilled longitudinally to 
take the shade rod. In fact, the whole approach to drift- 
wood is heightened with challenge; to do justice to its 
qualities one’s mood must be daring, dramatic, flexible. 

The change that wood undergoes after it has been tor- 
tured by the elements is fundamental. The most irregu- 
lar, gnarled, curious tree pieces persistently retain the 
serenity of natural growth. Driftwood, on the contrary, 
even the most gentle piece, is charged with excitement, 
turbulence, intricate movement. 

The undisciplined design of driftwood formations calls 
for an unconventional treatment in mounting. To avoid 
the distracting intrusion of shade rods, wiring camou- 
flaged by paint may be run up the outside of a piece to a 
miniature platform which holds the lighting fixture. The 
construction of a trustworthy platform on the tip of a 
delicate branch is tricky work, but good driftwood has 
surprising strength. Patient care is taken for granted 

With the erratic driftwood shapes and the frequent 
need to stand a piece on an irregular or pointed end, a 
sturdy pedestal is almost always called for. As with the 
tree lamps, the polished black pedestal generally shows 
off the piece to best advantage. The shape of the pedestal, 
however, is seldom rectangular: I have gotten my most 
rewarding compositions by mounting swamp cypress, 
manzanita and driftwood on substantial cross sections of 
oddly shaped logs in a wide range of height and girth. 

Talking of composition, smaller pieces of matching 
driftwood can be combined with excellent effect. Such 
constructions lend themselves to creating a lamp around 


a fish bowl, a plant, an objet d'art. Interesting small 
pieces, juxtaposed against a glass cylinder of subdued 
light produce television lamps that add to a room's decor. 
Other driftwood pieces make strange and evocative wall 
or table candelabra for those who still respond to the 
magic of real candlelight. No, | am no longer prejudiced 
against driftwood. 

A lamp is not complete without a shade, but creating 
the right shade is a perennial problem. It goes without 
saying that the first requisite of a good shade is that it 
complement and enhance the base, never compete with 
it. Personally | have a near-phobia against glare and so 
shy away from fibreglass. Nor do | find myself sympa- 
thetic to the hard restraint of opaque materials. In my 
opinion the ideal shade glows softly, adding warmth and 
color to a room. That's why I confine myself mostly to 
paper shades and to a few simple fabrics. 

| am most happy when I| can use one of the wide range 
of patterned, European book-end papers made by the 
floating color method so well described by Svdney Cock- 
erell in the January issue of Craft Horizons. The English 
marbled papers by Mr. Cockerell are most effective on 
smaller tree lamps; the looser French patterns and the 
contemporary Swedish designs can be just the thing for 
the larger pieces. There are also subtle batiked rice papers 
from Japan and one can crackle, dye and apply design 
with dye to one’s own rice paper. One can also dye the 
stiff parchment paper, the body of the shade, onto which 
the decorative paper or fabric is laminated. 

Shade designing and making is an art toward which 
| make few pretensions—my approach is largely prag- 
matic. When a shade really comes off after an hour or 
two spent with a client, holding papers in mid-air above 
the base and trying all available samples for size and 
shape, | feel as though I had swallowed a canary. 

In pre-Victorian days American cabinetmakers cher- 
ished the natural beauty of the woods they worked with. 
Not the least of the esthetic crimes perpetrated in the 
late 1800's was the diabolical ingenuity of gingerbread 
and muddy varnishes employed to conceal the healthy 
fact that a piece of furniture was made of wood. Fortu- 
nately we have become more pure in mind; wood in 
natural finishes is finding an increasingly important place 
in our decor. It adds simplicity without sacrificing 
warmth, it fits well with contemporary metal and fabrics, 
it does not clash with better antiques, especially early 
American, Biedermeier, French Provincial. Jacobean. 
Empire. In my tree lamps I am guided by the early 
American tradition of respect for and appreciation of 
wood. In a useful object needed in every house, I seek 
to epitomize wood beauty and the inimitable flow of 
natural form in its growth. 

Business-wise, however, making lamps by hand pre- 
sents a problem. Each piece is an original. This means 
time for concentration on design plus hours of just plain 
manual labor. These hours at least must be paid for if the 
craftsman is to survive, yet prices must meet competition. 

One solution is selling direct or through retailers who 
know how to point up esthetic values. Another is building 
a wise and appreciative group of clients—the same kind 
of clients who reputedly discover better mousetraps and 
beat a track to the inventor's door. The lamps are of 
necessity net inexpensive, but experience in production 
makes it possible to price good models within the reach 
of people of modest income. 
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Handwrought silver pieces; the bowl at left by Thomas Ryder, martini mixer by Bert Keeney oj Kansas. 
Pitcher by Gordon Lawson of Maryland was at Rochester Museum exhibition in 1951, 


Contemporary 


American Silver 


after the mid-Nineteenth Century that the art almost 
died out. Of course there were a few isolated cases of an 
artist-craftsman creating beautiful pieces, but through 
lack of understanding of the difference between an in- 
dividually designed handmade piece and the manufac- 
tured article, the purchasing public certainly did not 
beat a path to the artist's door. Many reasons, too numer- 
ous to set down here, can be given for the gradual extine- 
tion of the silversmith’s art. Let us say that it reflects the 
picture of America’s growing pains. Speed, in general, 
speed lo ex- 


, 9 few silversmiths were doing hand work in America 


describes the development of this country 
pand and to produce as much as possible in the shortest 
possible time. During this period many arts and crafts of 
older civilizations were pushed aside or forgotten. 

In the mid-twenties a faint but increasing interest in all 
of the crafts became evident. It is difficult to point to any 


BY VIRGINIA WIREMAN CUTE 


one specific reason for this. Perhaps the development of 
Occupational Therapy as one of the auxiliary medical 
services has had more influence than we realize. Although 
the therapists’ aim is purely remedial, a great many 
people have been introduced to a variety of crafts through 
their work. It is safe to say that by the late thirties sev- 
eral hundred people in various sections of the United 
States were aware of and interested in silversmithing. 
As any one of this group progressed in skill he or she 
hit a barrier. How could one get further instruction? 
Where could a student work with a master-craftsman who 
was an artist as well as a technician and, most important, 
an artist-craftsman with a feeling for the contemporary in 
design? The opportunities in this country were few, 
pathetically few. 

Margret Craver, a person of determination and a true 
pioneer, hurdled this barrier. She went to Stockholm to 
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The work of students at the Philadelphia Museum School of Art: cigarette box and powder bowl 
in center by C. Leslie Smith, Jr. Pitcher is by Winifred Jenner, pot with hinged lid by John Edwards. 


fhove, round pitcher, shown at Rochester, 
designed and made by Caroline Rosse Serotta 
of Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Typical of fine Early American silversmithing: 
left to right, teapot handwrought by 

lacob Hurd, beaker by John Coney. candlestick 
hy W.G. Forbes and teapot by Paul Revere. 
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study with Baron Erik Fleming. This in itself isn’t star- 
tling, but through her experience she was instrumental in 
planting the seeds of what | term a renaissance in Amer- 
ican silversmithing. She developed an excellent teaching 
program, sponsored by Handy and Harman during the 
war vears. Through this she established their confidence 
in carrying an educational program further. The result 
was the five workshop conferences for American teachers 
of silversmithing held at the Rhode Island School of 
Design in Providence and at the School for American 
Craftsmen in Rochester, New York. The time spent in 
planning these and the expense involved have produced 
gratifying developments for all concerned. Some sixty 
teachers, selected from all regions of the United States, 
working with such artists as William E. Bennett, Baron 
Erik Fleming and Reginald H. Hill, could not fail to 
have an effect on the silversmithing field. The individuals 
who worked with any one of these men returned, far 
richer in technical skill and knowledge, to inspire their 
students with their own enthusiasm. I speak from experi- 
ence as | attended the first conference in 1947 instructed 
by William E. Bennett of the Shefield College of Art in 
England. The influence of these artists will continue to 
spread in America. I use the word influence advisedly. | 
do not mean an influence toward a trend in design but 
toward high standards of workmanship and a feeling for 
that beautiful material, silver. 

Where are American silversmiths going and what do 
they have to say? We must express our times and our 
mode of living through our work. I do not throw tradi- 
tion out of the window—it is wise to know the best that 
has gone before—but let us not become copyists. Know]- 
edge of material and technique should establish freedom. 
There are many sources for design inspiration that have 
not been studied—for instance, the flora and fauna, the 
geographical and geological aspects of this country. How 
wonderful the forms and curves found in nature appear 
in silver. There are four main paths for the silversmith 
to follow and probably many obscure ones. He may be- 
come: an artist-craftsman, a designer, a teacher or a 
technician. First, the artist-craftsman who executes his 
designs. With success. he will employ the technicians. He 
is, and always will be. in the minority; only the best 


arrive and survive. This fact, naturally, is related to the 
limited number of purchasers with means and discrim- 
ination. An old truth was repeated recently by one of my 
students. He remarked, as though he had made the dis- 
covery of the century, “If your work is really good, it is 
wanted.” The path for the designer is wide but it can 
become complicated. There are many opportunities open 
to him if his thinking remains clear. He must not confuse 
methods of reproduction or the result will become a 
freak: either he must design for the machine or for the 
hand, not try to mix the techniques. | mention the teacher 
with understanding. It is vitally important to tell as many 
people as possible what can be done with silver; about 
its beauty. You must maintain standards, be a fair critic, 
but not too discouraging. And all the time you are yearn- 
ing to get off in a corner to create something of your 
very own! If silversmithing in America is to continue 
to develop, all of us must do some teaching. We cannot 
keep our knowledge or our experience locked away. It 
did not come to us as a personal gift—therefore it has to 
be returned. We must help each other and newcomers to 
the field by sharing our thoughts, our feelings and by 
giving encouragement. 

Now to turn to some of the pieces exhibited at the 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences last autumn 
Silver Heirlooms of Today and Tomorrow, which was 
sponsored and arranged by Handy and Harman. The 
antique pieces are from the Garvan collection at Yale 
University Art Gallery. This particular collection has 
some of the finest examples of early American silver. 
The work of Coney, Forbes, Hurd and Revere pictured 
here is evidence that the art of our colonial craftsmen 
was excellent. The names mentioned are but a few of the 
many artists working in America during the late Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries, There is simplicity and 
dignity in these pieces. 

In looking at the photographs of contemporary hand- 
wrought silver shown there, I am struck with one thought: 
ten years ago it would have been almost impossible to 
assemble such an exhibition in the United States. There 
simply were not enough artists working in silver. | mean 
artists, not the hobbyists who tortured the metal to a 
meaningless mess—they were myriad. Where did so many 
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Courtesy Garvan Collection, Yale University Art Gallery 
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{rthur Pulos of Champaign, IIL, designed 
wine cruet, above; John Prip of Rochester, Ff 
howl with decorated base. 


Cigarette box with hidden hinge made by 


V. W. Cute in Sheffield, England. 


Below, pitcher by Richard H, Reinhardt 
of Philadelphia has well placed handle; covered bowl 
is by Harold Stacey, Mineola, N.Y. 


get the idea that an authentic piece of handwrought silver 
had to be pock-marked with a ball-pein hammer? Notice 
the beautiful surfaces and planes of these articles; they 
are part of the design and enhance the forms. There is no 
formula for surface decoration—it is either right or 
wrong, certainly wrong if it makes silver look like an- 
other material. The forms are functional (a word that is 
often misused); the pitchers will pour and the fact isn’t 
disguised. The bowls will hold solids or liquids—one 
glance at them and you are convinced. The handles are a 
pleasure to use; my thumb and forefinger itch to lift the 
cover of Harold Stacey's covered bowl. The restrained 
decoration diverts the eve but not too much. as does the 
delightful base on John Prip’s bowl. This invites careful 
inspection but it is still part of the bowl, doing a good 
job as a base. Thomas Ryder shows his thoughtful use of 
the file—a tool too often used for other purposes. Each 
one of these pieces has a delicate variation, a nuance 
that could be mentioned. But that would be spoiling some 
of your pleasure. The pleasure of enjoying another's 
work should send you back to your own with renewed 
joy. There is a saying (its origin isn’t important for it is 
a special message to silversmiths): “St. Dunstan will 
never look over vour shoulder if you envy another's art.” 


Virginia Wireman Cute, Director of Silversmithing and 
Jewelry at the Philadelphia Museum School of Art, is a 
graduate of Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry. 
has studied with Gilchrist, Hamlin, Rhodes, Adda Husted- 
indersen, and with William Bennett, Sheffield, England. 
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to fresh forms for rich new surfaces 


An ancient technique applied 


Lacquer for moderns BY EVERETT P. LESLEY, JR. 


HE tritest criticism of modern decoration is that it is 
f pte Yet all decoration is superficial in that it 
lies upon and affects only a surface. And contemporary 
design has underscored the axiom that form follows func- 
tion to the point where surfaces—save as they exploit the 
radical qualities of the materials used—are distrusted as 
decorative areas, and remain bleakly innocent of interest 
and distraction. Where the native texture is engaging. and 
the form exemplary. there is ample pleasure to be had, 
for a time. in absolute simplicity. But though a polished 
surface may heighten the grain and color of stone and 
woed, and increase the luster and reflections of metal so 
that the material is intensified, the planes remain sub- 
ordinate to the form. The notion that the form of any 
useful object is necessarily more important than its ap- 
pearance is just as arbitrary, and just as unsound, as the 
opposite notion that appearance must overcome the struc- 
ture. Surface and underlying shape are of equal value: 
one should reinforce the other as harmony is stressed by 
counterpoint. If designs, figures, are applied to a surface 
in a way which does not trespass on the form, yet still 
accentuate the exterior so that this will realize intentions 
of its own, an ideal balance of underlying structure and 
overlaid ornament will be produced. It is this balance 
which, when achieved. enables the decorative arts to con- 
tain creative experiences usually reserved for the fine arts. 

The question then follows, “What decorative medium 
available to the contemporary craftsman can be used?” 
Opaque paints, however deftly applied, are likely to 
interpose a barrier between structure and surface; var- 
nishes supplement the quality of the materials to which 
they are applied. but have no real character of their own. 
Modern decoration will remain superficial in the deroga- 
tory sense until a medium is found which will bring sur- 
face and structure together. which will act as a self-sufh- 
cient bridge between basis and finish. 

Actually, such a medium was found thousands of years 
ago. The sap of the rhus vernicifera, a variety of sumac, 
when properly prepared as true lacquer, has all the qual- 
ities and more of the best transparent finishes, synthetic 
or natural. Better still. it may be colored and made trans- 
lucent or opaque. and is capable of attaining an extraor- 
dinary degree of imitative tone. It will act as retainer or 
bond for metal leaf or other substances without reducing 
their brillianey, and can be given a mat or gloss finish. 
These advantages, plus its durability, have made lacquer 
the primary finish of Oriental objects. As early as the 
Chou dynasty. which we are accustomed to think of as a 
primitive period, colored lacquer was used for the dec- 
oration and preservation of boxes, sword pommels and 
hafts, and small wooden artifacts of all kinds. Far from 
displaying the rigidity and naiveté of primitive art. these 
pieces are decorated with symbols and motifs so abbrevi- 
ated, supple and sophisticated that they must represent 


Japanese falcon box lid 1770-1820, 
in gold lea}. Below, box top, 4th Century 
B.C. Chinese. Courtesy Cooper Union Museum. 
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Shihata Zeshin. 1807-1891, Japanese artist of Kyoto School 
executed fine lacquers on paper, left. Loaned by Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts to the Cooper Union Vuseum lacquer exhibition. 


Modern screen by Pierre Bobot, Paris artist, showing La Place 


du Carrousel and L’ Are de Triomphe against “tortoise-shell” lacquer. 


Photo by Bauer. courtesy of Baccarat and Porthault, Inc. 


Luminous, inc redibly brilliant color on cigarette boxes depict Ri 


ussian 
scenes and fairy tales. From Palekh, USSR, 1945-49. Lent by 


“4 La Vieille Russie” 
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the end of an extensive period of development, rather 
than the beginning. The T'ang. Sung, Ming and Ch’ing 
dynasties saw lacquer employed with ever-extended diver- 
sity and finesse on wood, cloth, metal and even stone: 
complemented by gold and silver, vegetable or mineral 
pigments, especially cinnabar (red oxide of mercury), 
and mother-of-pearl, it decorated everything from palace 
cornices to peasant mugs and spoons. Since, even at its 
simplest, lacquer is not a material to work with rapidly, 
as early as the Han dynasty the imperial factories har- 
bored workmen whose skills and division of labor were 
as various and fixed as that of a modern assembly line. 
Whether a monochrome coating as in most Sung lacquers, 
carved and inlaid as in the Ming dynasty, or fortified 
with gold-dust and mother-of-pearl! as in the most studied 
of Ch’ing pieces, lacquer requires a series of preliminary 
and finishing operations which occupy the master tech- 
niques of many craftsmen and (to our hurried way of 
thinking) endless steps. The material's character is pe- 
culiar to itself. Although it can be thinned to manageable 
fluidity. it ean never be laid on in a swift or impression- 


Back of Chinese cabinet, 
probably Ming dynasty, period of 
Yung-lo 1403-1425 A.D., 

in gold, red, cinnabar, green 
inlaid lacquer. 


istic stroke: it lingers on the brush so that the lines and 
areas filled always have the stamp of deliberation and 
forethought. To obtain the maximum brilliance it must 
be successively ground and polished, so that in the end 
the resultant sheen is one of vibrant depth and fixity. 
From these idiosyncrasies come its attractions and its 
drawbacks: lacquer is emphatically not a medium for the 
hasty or the transient enthusiast. And for this very reason 
it has appealed more to the Japanese than to any other 
people. Imported from China, the technique became elab- 
orated to a degree impossible except in a society of the 
utmost stability and traditionalism. The execution of the 
finest pieces of Japanese lacquer (generally from the 
Genruko period (1684-1704) required a patient repeti- 
tion of refined steps which any Occidental culture. even 
at its most leisurely, could not duplicate. One is almost 
frightened by the concentrated intricacy, by the blending 
of dexterity and invention that these pieces show; for 
time and labor, which for us are to be saved at any cost. 
were here to be squandered without reckoning. Yet there 
is a useful lesson to be gained from the examination. and 
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even the imitation of such works. The training of the 
hand to perseverance in the face of a delicate and difii- 
cult medium, a medium in which success depends upon 
coolness and watchful deliberation, is one of the surest 
means of achieving composure both personal and artistic 
Even counterfeit lacquer work, with half the customary 
steps eliminated, cannot be produced without tranquility. 
For this reason it is an appropriate complement to mod. 
ern architecture and interior design, the purpose of which 
is to exclude from our surroundings the agitating. the 
disorderly, and the impetuous 

Plagiarism is not to be recommended under any cir 
cumstances, and it is not the ambition of this article to 
suggest that the Westerner attempt the impossible by try- 
ing to match the technique. motifs or style of Oriental 
workmanship. But the fact that lacquer has been. until 
recently, an Oriental monopoly is no reason for not 
adapting its properties to our own needs. A reasonably 
good reproduction of the uniquely intense tone of Orien 
tal pieces can be contrived. Commercially available 
bleached resin lac, dissolved in pure methyl aleohol in 
the proportions of two-and-a-half pounds of lac to one 
gallon of liquid, with the addition, when thoroughly dis- 
solved, of one quarter of a pound of camphor. is the 
basis. 1 his foundation can he colored with any dry or 
liquid pigment not susceptible to chemical alteration by 
the alcohol: finely pulverized mineral colors of maximum 
intensity should be used. Plywood, with a top veneer of 
some fine-grained wood such as birch or mahogany. is 
the best ground for experimental beginnings. The surface 
should be sanded to the finest possible finish and primed 
with several coats of thinned lacquer containing an ad 
mixture of finely pulverized chalk. Each coat should be 
allowed to dry slowly in a cool, humid atmosphere, and 
then resanded or smoothed with pumice. The design to be 
worked out can be drawn on the primed surface with a 
charcoal pencil. Where patterns in relief are desired. 
these are built up with gesso fused with lacquer, laid on 
in thin lavers, each successively dried and sanded. Metal- 
lic powders, dusted on the wet surface with a very fine 
strainer, dried, and then covered with a clear coat and 
again polished, will develop a series of gleaming films 
whose radiance and variation depend upon the number 
of coats and the evenness or microscopic irregularities 
afforded by polishing. It will be discovered, as work 
progresses that a gradually increasing luminosity evolves. 
even when pigmentation is opaque, and that instead of 
the surface being shallow and the foundation incased 
with a sereen of visually impenetrable color, the trans 
lucent strata of lacquer give to the exterior a lake-like 
clarity. Beneath the outermost gloss are tints and depths 
that recede down to the implic it base 

These particular traits are not to be found in many of 
the finishes called lacquer in European usage. The “lac- 
quered” furniture of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, for example, was produced in quantity in imi- 
tation of the Oriental, but with highly varnished opaque 
oil paints. Rather than synthesizing surface and structure. 
this lacquer emphasized the former to such an extent that 
it became a means of incorporating strictly pictorial 
themes: commodes, desks, chests were as much the ground 
for pictures as the artist's canvas. Especially in the 
Kighteenth Century. when function as such was wholly 
secondary to external invention, this really superficial 
attitude prevailed. Whether through genuine preference 


or mere laziness. we are still inclined to look upon dec- 


oration with a confused and mismated vision: ornament 
and camouflage have become almost synonymous. Per- 
haps the most derelict of our tendencies is that which pre- 
vents the modern materials at our disposal from being 
used in other than at best a listlessly modern way. “Mod. 
ern”, rather than an integrated, comprehensive style ac- 
cepted and exercised by society as a whole is only a par- 
tial chastening of still promiscuous decorative trends. It 
is curious and discouraging that the superlatively lasting 
and diverse plastic finishes manufactured today should be 
retailed with instructions for imitating Balkan peasant 
figures, Victorian nosegays, and chinoiseries, instead of 
directions for their use in an original, imaginative way. 

If we learn what can be learned from working with 
lacquer, namely that the material has a grammar of its 
own which leads to expression of a strikingly forceful 
and sensible kind. we can learn also that its present-day 
counterpart can likewise be handled inventively and with 
fitness. The danger in propagandizing the restudy of tra- 
ditional materials lies in temptation to copy, to substitute 
all the easy apologies of revivalism for genuine creative- 
ness. Yet there are contemporary artists who, undoubtedly 
with enormous self-discipline, have turned the example 
of Oriental craftsmanship to account. The Frenchman 
Pierre Bobot, using cellulose derivatives in the manner 
of Indo-Chinese lacquerers, is producing articles in Paris, 
especially screens, in which the balance between function 
and decoration, material and imagination, is nearly per- 
fect. There are parallels between this innovation and the 
properties of other kinds of lacquer so-called. Indonesian 
lacquer is an insect product, the exudate of the coceus 
lacca; it is somewhat less stable and less adaptable than 
the vegetable sap. Yet it does possess many of the assets 
common to each of these natural or synthetic finishes if 
they are wielded characteristically: permanence, defini- 
tion, depth and splendor. Pierre Bobot, with a specifically 
Gallic discrimination and elegance, has converted the 
angular folds of screens into sweeping panoramas which 
reveal both the structure submerged beneath the surface 
and the radiant surface itself. 

Bobot uses a thick gypsum ground impregnated with 
lacquer: though the material is secret, it is probably 
liquid vinyl plastic. The results are prophetic and inspir- 
ing. If an amateur decorator, discarding the laborious 
and infrequently obtainable Oriental materials, were to 
experiment with commercially common finishes, bearing 
in mind always that the object was to produce a tangible 
connection between framework and covering, something 
approaching the thrilling unity of Oriental lacquer work 
could result. The same pigments as those which light up 
the writing-boxes and cabinets of the Orient, so that they 
flare from beneath with unlimited warmth and life, could 
be mixed with colorless plastic and built up into designs 
of tantalizing beauty. There is, indeed. no reason why 
these as yet hardly explored materials should not be 
carved, inlaid, modified according to the worker's fancy, 
if—and only if—they vield something fresh, something 
contemporary. Which is to say that out of the traits of 
the medium, fathomed eventually by hands and tools that 
complement its nature, superficiality will be replaced by 
knowledge. and imitation by creativeness 


Everett P. Lesley. Jr. in charge of exhibitions at The 
Cooper Union Museum, specializes in form and decora- 
tion in modern art and architecture; a graduate of Stan- 
ford and Princeton Universities, he has taught at Brown. 
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Helen Augur is the author of 
several books drawn from American 
history; the most recent 

“Tall Ships to Cathay,” 1951. She is now in 
Oaxaca, at work on an injormal book 
about southern Mexico to be published 

by Doubleday in 1952. 


Spinning wool in the patio, 
Serapes in background, abstract Zapotec design 
and a central motif of an ancient god. 


Serapes of Oaxaca BY HELEN AUGUR 


Above, the Sosa family shows 
serapes to guests. Below, Teotitlin men weave 
in the sunlight on handmade wooden loom. 


southern Mexico is a town whose weaving goes back 
perhaps two thousand years. Teotitlan del Valle, “Home 
of the Gods in the Valley,” the ancient capital of the 
Zapotec Indians, lies under a sacred mountain. All around 
are the muffled shapes of pyramid temples awaiting the 
archeologist’s spade. Today its weavers are still at work 
making serapes, famous all over Mexico. 

Like their cousins the Mayas, the Zapotecs are gifted 
and mysterious people. Among their ancestors, it is be- 
lieved now, are those once-mythical “tall, white, bearded 
strangers” who built up advanced civilizations all the way 
from southern Mexico to Peru. Authorities on this fasci- 
nating puzzle think that a large number of these Old 
World people may have crossed the Pacific about three 
centuries before Christ, bringing sciences and arts gath- 
ered from Egypt, Greece, the near and middle East, India 
and Malaysia. Among these arts were weaving techniques 
which reached their greatest glory in Nazca, Peru. 

Oaxaca in southern Mexico was one of the centers of 


\ rew dusty miles off the Pan American Highway in 


this early culture, with weaving high among its arts as it 
is today. In some of the remote mountain villages the 
archaic implements are still in use—the clay spindle 
whorl and the single-heddle loom. one end held by a belt 
around the weaver’s waist and the other tied to a pole. 

With these few simple tools the pre-Conquest weavers 
of Oaxaca made marvelous garments of cotton or maguey 
or cactus fiber, since wool was unknown. They were dyed 
with the local cochineal and plant juices. The brilliant 
feathers of tropical birds were woven into robes for high 
priests and nobles 

The men of Teotitlan became famous for their fine 
mantles. They carried them all the way to Peru over a 
secret mountain road that is sometimes used today. Two 
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In nearby city of Mitla, temple walls 

were once decorated with stone mosaics in 
geometric patterns; serapes u ere woven 
in same designs. Opposite page. 

typical “flor” figure, this in red on hlack 
with gray and white border. 
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years after Columbus “discovered” America, the Johnny- 
come-lately Aztecs conquered the Zapotecs, and part of 
the yearly tribute paid to the Montezumas was in Oaxaca 
cochineal and mantles. 

The Conquistadores were enchanted with the Zapotec 
weavings and declared these people the best dressed in 
all Mexico. The Spanish made important contributions to 
the native art: their sheep, the European loom and the 
newly-invented spinning wheel. Soon the Teotitlan weav- 
ers worked out their own simple version of the loom and 
wheel and began weaving wool serapes, which the Indian 
men still use for cloak and nightly blanket, modern tour- 
ists for rugs. couch covers, lap robes and wall hangings. 

The town makes only serapes; it is one of the very few 
serape centers in Mexico as well as the best. This special- 
ization is the rule in old towns. The nearby city of 
Oaxaca makes hand-loomed household cottons: various 
villages have their special types of wool or raw silk rebo- 


zos; others are noted for their wool belts and sashes, and 
still others for handwoven fiber bags in great variety. 

In the same way, Teotitlan follows an ancient tradition 
by keeping its industry a strictly family affair. There are 
no factories or even guilds in the town. Each household 
is a complete producing and marketing unit. The women 
prepare the wool, the men weave the serapes and carry 
them all over southern Mexico to markets and fairs 
especially to the city of Oaxaca. where they sell direct to 
the customer. Each family trains its children in the work 


and thus preserves its own designs. 

By long tradition the villages around Teotitlan keep 
flocks to supply wool; the dyes—vegetable and, alas. 
are bought in Oaxaca. The best weavers use 


chemical 
plant juices and the famous Teotitlan palette—suave 
grays, black, white or red for the body, with a sparing 
use of other bright colors in the center patterns. But as 
the first tourists began to visit Oaxaca there was a switch 
to harsh chemical hues and hackneyed motifs from which 


some weavers have failed to recover. 

It is hard to believe, in the approach over the winding 
lanes of the exquisite valley to Teotitlan, that a famous 
industry is carried on in this primitive place. The houses 
are hidden from the roads by living screens of tall organ 
cactus, and in the home compounds families work busily 

and silently. There are no mechanical sounds. Inside 
each gate is an adobe brick house, thatched or tiled, form- 
ing two sides of a spacious courtyard which is walled on 


the other sides by rough stones or cactus. 

This is a typical home of the valley Zapotecs, kept in 
scrupulous order, and almost completely archaic. Every- 
thing is made by hand—the cooking pots and ollas, the 
straw mats, the weaving gear and the family altar, with 
finished serapes heaped before it. There is no bed, china 
dish or fork in this prosperous household, nor does one 
hear any language but liquid Zapotec. Not even the presi- 
dente of the town’s excellent government knows Spanish, 
but the serape men have enough for business purposes. 

The spinning and weaving tools have hardly changed 
since the Conquest, and are entirely handmade, even the 
combs through which the warp is threaded. All these 
processes have a primitive simplicity. The women wash 
the crude wool, card it with wooden combs and spin it 
into skeins for dyeing. The spinning wheel is a sawhorse 
with a wheel at one end and a winding device at the 
other. The woman stands at her work, cranking the wheel 
with one hand and with the other feeding in the wool 
from a basket on her back. After the skeins are dyed the 


thread is wound onto bobbins, and the men take over. 

The two or three family looms are in the portales, 
under the sloping roof edges. Thus the men work out- 
doors in clear light, but shaded from the sun, which in 
this tropical, mile-high region can be powerful. Serapes 
are made in three sizes: miniatures for little boys to wear 
at certain fiestas, the standard blanket a meter wide, and 
the newer large size for the tourist trade. 

Any home carpenter could build a Teotitlan two-har- 
ness loom, and any amateur weaver could run it. It is a 
frame of four upright posts, braced overhead with cross- 
beams which hold the lay and combs in grooves. The 
rounded warp beam at the back of the weaving frame 
has loops ready to hold back the finished weaving, out of 
the way of the weaver’s knees. A more elaborate type 
feeds the finished work between rollers to keep it smooth, 
but this seems unnecessary to a Teotitlan weaver, trained 
from boyhood. The foursquareness of his serape evidently 
comes from practice and inborn rhythm. 

Two rough treadles control the pendulum-swing of the 
lay, and the weaver throws his. boat-shaped shuttle by 
hand, using the simplest form of weaving. He works in 
the design by threading through the warp of undyed wool 
with small bobbins of the contrasting colors, leaving the 
bobbins on top of the work. The Zapotecs base their de- 
signs on horizontal and stepped lines. About six inches 
of warp are left at each end for a simple fringe to be 
knotted by the women. Then the body color is worked, 
with stripes at each end in different widths and a con- 
trasting color. Then, in the simplest kind of serape, the 
background weave continues unbroken to the center. 

Here a number of things may happen. Since most 
serapes are still woven for wear, there must be a slit in 
the center so that a man can slip it over his head and 
wear it poncho-fashion for warmth. The old style serapes 
were woven in two parts and sewn together with match- 
ing wool, leaving a space for the head. Because of loom 
limitations, the very large serapes must be woven in two 
sections and matched carefully. 

In any case, tradition dictates a neckband or central 
motif. Teotitlan makes a contrasting diamond or lozenge, 
or its typical “flor.” a blobby round flower. And Indian 
taste dictates a design of some kind, stemming out from 
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the men do the weaving. Below, a Michoacan 


shows similarity to Oaxacan lozenge design 


Zapotec momen ¢ ard and spin the “ ool, 


serape in dark brown with rich red 


the neckband to make the serape look well on the shoul- 
ders, The same rule applies to a rug for the floor. Thus 
there has evolved a central motif which gives the weaving 
its high point 

A serape can be dated by this central design. The 
classic tradition. still followed by the best weavers, is an 
abstract pattern or a stylized flower or animal, with elab- 
orations carried out toward each edge. There followed 
the terrible tourist era when many weavers deliberately 
vulgarized their art and used as central motifs such 
clichés as the Aztee calendar stone, squat idols or the 
patriotic eagle-and-serpent, executed in glaring reds and 
greens. These looked really Mexican to uninstructed tour- 
ists. Nowadavs there is demand for “Mitla” design, a 


word the serape men are bound to understand 


This rage was a result of the furor in recent vears over 
Oaxaca’s antiquities. A few miles down the valley is the 
holy Zapotec city of Mitla, “Place for the Repose of 
Souls.” Well before the Conquest, the temple walls were 
decorated with friezes in fourteen abstract designs. The 
wonder of these mosaics is that they are composed of 
small pieces of stone locked into the masonry without 
surface mortar, so that one wall alone may have eighty- 
thousand pieces cut and polished and fitted together. 
Aldous Huxley has called this “petrified weaving.” The 
mathematical motifs are very like the Greek fret. and 
may have an ancient commection with Greece itself. Or 
they may represent a stylized serpent in honor of Quetzal- 
coatl, a fairly late comer to these parts. 

In any case, the Mitla design belongs to the valley and 
is ideal for weaving. Some Teotitlan families went wild 
with it, and made serapes and outsize rugs in an allover 
zigzag. usually black-and-white or cobalt-and-white, trv- 
ing to the eves and to the soul. This is against the old 
tradition of good balance and moderation to which the 
best weavers are still committed. They may pick up a 
Greek key from Mitla for end borders, but there are more 
subtle and far older abstract designs in Teotitlan itself, 
graven on stones from ancient temples. These make fine 
central patterns or, enclosed in well-spaced lozenges, sat- 
isfving allover designs. 

One thing is certain—there are no two serapes alike. 
The weaver follows his family specialties in design and 
color, but he is an individual artist, always experimenting 
and keeping a creative edge. He also keeps within the 
traditions of Teotitlan, so deeply rooted that he is prob- 
ably not conscious of them. 

How strong these traditions are is evident when the 
families are seen at work and at their fiestas. On the 
ancient stones are figures of plumed dancers which come 
alive today when the Teotitlan men leave their looms to 
perform their ritual dances. They are known as the best 
team of Feather Dancers in all Oaxaca. They wear gor- 
geous costumes, handed down for generations. of Chinese 
brocade and thin silk, topped by tall headdresses of pre- 
cious feathers dyed in brilliant colors. Trained from 
bovhood in the long ritual dances, as they are in weaving, 
they enact the Dance of the Conquest before the Spanish 
colonial church and under their sacred mountain. 

It all hangs together—two or three millenia of life in 
this wide sunny vallev— because nothing seems to endure 
better than the classic-archaic. The spirit of uncounted 
centuries of peaceful, happy living is reflected in the bet- 
ter Teotitlan serapes of any period. But only the sym- 
pathy and taste of visitors can keep this proud craft from 


going the wav of many folk arts of our continent. 
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A traditional and always striking Zapotec design 
is the lozenge, here in brilliant blue with accents of orange 
on background of gray-beige. Border stripes are black. 


Serapes from Fred Leighton, Inc., New York 
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Left to right: bracelet in silver 

with green onyx by Joseph Masaniello, 
silver and boulder opal pendant 

by Paul A. Lobel, and silver and onyx 
pin by Nilda Nunez del Prado. 


Modern handmade jewelry shown with uncut 


stones from a lapidary collection. 


Rockhound and Jeweler 


D' RING January the gallery at America House staged 
a brilliant lapidary and jewelry exhibition. As 
color was the main theme of “From Rock to Beauty,” it 
is impossible to recapture its effect here in black and 
white. The publie’s response was unprecedented, proving 
how the beauty of the rocks—and the jewelry—captured 
and held its attention. This should be heartening to jewel- 
ers. At the same time it should prove a real challenge to 
them—to produce better work, to make finer use of ma- 
terials, to create more imaginative and functional design. 

The work shown was comprehensive and not limited 


to anyone trend. Certain questions were asked and are 
repeated here for those unable to see the exhibition: Is 
there a function for jewelry beyond a purely decorative 
one? How should function, fashion and material control 
design? How much should the human form be con- 
sidered in the designing of jewelry? Can the influence 
of the fine arts of a period be translated into jewelry? 
Do the materials at their disposal—metals, semiprecious 
stones and gems—give to jewelers the opportunity for 


Two pendants wrought by 
: Lovola Fourtane. The one at the top is more beautiful and timeless designs than falls to the lot 


in amethyst and pebble silver wire. of other artists? Each one must work out his own solution. 
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ATTENTION 


JEWELRY INSTRUCTORS 
AND PROFESSIONAL CRAFTSMEN! 


Don't miss this introductory offer: 
You will receive absolutely FREE 


@ 1 genuine Topaz “CITRIN”, 
fac., 10 x 8, oval, 


with every purch of g in the amount of $10.00 or 
more. Either select trem the popular stones listed below or 
ask us for a consignment for 30 days, which does not obligate 
you to any purchase. 


Yonny Segal’s earrings, and opal ring 
below left. Oxidized gold and platinum Amethyst Quortz cabochon large ovals eoch .80 
ring with sphene by Sem Kramer Rose Quortz cabochon round, 15mm eoch 1.10 
Ss} Hematite, Intaglio cushion, 14x12mm each 1.75 

Amethyst faceted octagonal, 9x7mm each .95 

Garnet cabochon round, 6mm each .60 

Jade cabochon oval, 14x1 2mm each 1.50 

Tigereye cabochon round, 10mm eoch 

Topaz Citrin faceted round, 8-10mm each 2.00 

Block Onyx cabochon round, 8mm each .60 

Green Onyx cabochon oval, 14x] 0mm each 1.05 


PRECIOUS STONES FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE 
For better stone values and dependable service write to 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


importers of precious stones 
417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES . 


A Few Spect 
* Here is whet yew get if you hurry: « pa EMERALD, nice 
green cabochon inch or lerger (usually $3.75) DEEP RED 
GARNET (usvelly $2. 75) scarce and lovely PERSIAN TURQUOISE 
($3.00) SCARAB of Yunen jode ($1.85) rere GREEN TOUR. 
MALINE, beovtifully cut round brilliont of Smms ($3.00) CORAL 
with gemmy fustre ($2.50) CAB STRIPED EYE-AGATE 


ie (52.35) unique % inch, ROUND JASPER ($2.25) fine VELVETY 


is set with moonstones, garnets, amethysts. Or substitute any of the following 
(regordiess of price) for of the above: 


CARNELIAN GLADIATOR CAMEO, fine example ($2.75), well- 
carved TIGER EYE CAMEO 75), brillient-cot LAVENDER 
AMETHYST ($2.50), MOONSTONE with lots of light ($2.50). 


No risk, your money returned im- one $1980 


mediately if not deeply delighted. ° id 

Craftsmen — Send f Charmi pest pe 

Free Booklet! For the entire lot 
DOUBLE ORDER (20 GEMS) $20.00 


DEPT. H. 29 W. Sth STREET, NEW YORK 11, WN. Y. 
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LAPIDARY—A FASCINATING HOBBY 
Eight iice of us Now! 
Lapidary Eq nt and Suppli 
Petrified "weed ‘and cutting material 
Rough or finished to order. 
ELDON E. SOPE 
433 So. Central Avenue, Glendale 4, California 


CABOCHONS for the CRAFTSMAN ° 


Our individually cut semi-precious stones 
give you inspiration for expressive design. 
ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY —L. Hemmie 
Lytle Stor Route Colorado Springs, Colorad 


miles South of C rado Spring n Highway 115—Visitors welcome 
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THE WORKSHOP 


Handweavers know from experience that most hand looms 
are far from perfect in their operation. From the making 
of the warp to the finished web many annovances crop 
up, so that any loom design which will facilitate the loom’s 
operation is welcome 

The hand loom described was designed and constructed 
by Herbert L. Kyle of Hillsboro, New Hampshire. Mr 
Kvle is a perfectionist; when he designs a machine. he 
wants it to do the job as perfectly as possible, without 
inconvenience and loss of time in operation 

Some years ago, Mr. Kyle took up handweaving. Since 
he was an expert woodworker, he built a hand loom 
along conventional lines and taught himself to weave 
However, he was not satished with the working of that 
loom and constructed several others, each an improve- 
ment on the former. Finally he built a nearly perfect 
hand loom, the one shown here, on which he now weaves. 
On this loom he has woven all manner of webs, home- 
spun cloth for clothing, rugs of all kinds, bed spreads, 
guest towels, table-runners. luncheon sets and lace 
weaves. He asserts that any pattern that can be woven on 
an eight-harness loom can be woven on this one, with 
less work and fewer adjustments. A study of the photo- 
graphs and diagrams will give the reader a good idea of 
the construction and operation of this wonderful loom. 

The loom is fifty-five inches wide, forty-two inches 
deep, six feet high: it is made of oak, one and one- 
eighth inches thick and of widths necessary for strength; 
the frame bolted together with three-eighth-inch bolts. 
The reed is forty-nine inches long—plenty long enough 
to take care of anv ordinary weaves 

This loom has eight harnesses, ten lamms and ten-foot 
treadles. Two of the treadles and two of the lamms are 
for tabby weaving, facilitating any hookup. The special 
feature of this loom is the precision of the harness opera- 
tion, making possible the weaving of a perfect web 

On the old style conventional looms, the harnesses are 
moved by horses. These are attached to the tops of the 
harness frames by cords. Harnesses are also moved by 
cords which are attached to the bases of the harness 
frames, and to the foot treadles. The moisture in the air 
affects these cords, so that frequent adjustment is neces- 
sary, and even when properly adjusted the harness frames 
do not move up and down with precision. It is annoying 
and time-consuming for the weaver to stop and adjust 
any or all of these cords, 

Mr. Kyle eliminated these frequent adjustments by in- 
genious construction and by replacing cords with steel 
rods and sections of chain adjusted with snaps. When 
these chains and snaps are adjusted, they stay put until 
some other adjustment is necessary. Changes of atmos- 
phere, of course, do not affect them. This in itself is a 
great time-saver 

This treadle-lamm-horse-harness movement operates 
with great precision, as follows: 


Kyle Perfects A Hand Loom \. ROY 


Craftsman’s World 


When a treadle is pressed, the movement pulls down a 
lamm which is attached to the treadle by a metal rod. As 
the lamm is depressed, it pulls down the yoke-bar to 
which it is attached by a chain and snap. As this yoke- 
bar is depressed, it pulls down two jacks, one on each 
side, to which it is attached by metal rods, Because the 
inner ends of the jacks are fastened together by a metal 
toggle-joint, they rise together as the outer ends are 
pulled down by the yoke-bar. As the ends of the jacks are 
pulled down, they in turn pull down one end of a horse 
to which they are attached by a flat steel strip (4 by 
3). As one end of the horse is pulled down, the other 
end rises and pulls up the harness frame. Since there are 
two jacks and two horses to each harness frame (one at 
each side of the loom), the harness frame rises with pre- 
cision, thereby making the shed. 

Since there are eight sets of these treadle-lamm-horse- 
harness linkages—one for each harness frame—prac- 
tically any combination of the eight harnesses can be 
operated by the various connections which can be made 
quickly from the treadles through to the lamms to the 
yoke-bars, without tedious adjustments; and once the 
adjustments are made, they stay put. 

It must be remembered that each harness frame must 
be heavier than the combined weight of its jack and 
yoke-bar, so that the harness frame will by its weight 
drop back to its original position. This over-balance can 
be accomplished by adding lead weights to the harness 
frame, if necessary. 

On all hand looms, the warp beam is adjustable so 
that the warp can be unwound as needed; but it is fas- 
tened securely while weaving progresses, so that as the 
web is woven and nears the harnesses, the tension of the 
warp tightens and this portion of the web becomes of a 
different texture. Mr. Kyle remedied this fault by con- 
structing what he terms a floating tension on the warp. 

A fourteen-inch wooden pulley on the warp-beam and 
a smaller pulley, about four inches at the head of the 
loom (see illustration), with a rope wound on the warp 
pulley running over the head pulley with weights (win- 
dow weights), at the other end, gives the floating tension. 
These weights can be made heavier or lighter according 
to the number and weight of the warp threads. The 
heavier the warp, the more weight; the higher the head 
pulley, the less the weights will have to be changed. 

It will be seen that, with the weights on the floor at the 
beginning of weaving, they will be lifted as the pulley 
on the warp beam turns, thereby winding the rope. When 
the weights are near the top, or at any other time, they 
can be lowered by removing loops from the warp pulley. 

At the front of the loom and at the left side is the 
usual ratchet take-up by which the cloth beam is turned, 
rolling up the woven web. The lathe frame which holds 
the reed is pivoted below, so that a raceway may be 
added later if desired. 
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Mr. Kyle uses wire-type heddles because they are 
easier to thread and number more to the inch of space. 
He also uses a large power-type shuttle and bobbin be- 
cause they hold much more weft than the old hand-type. 

All the treadles are attached to wooden blocks at the 
back of the loom by a long metal rod which runs through 
the treadles and blocks. The lamms at the front of the 
loom are also held in place by long metal rods running 
through both the lamms and the blocks. 

With a loom of this type the cra‘tsman can concen- 
trate on the design he is weaving without having to stop 
every few minutes to make necessary loom adjustments. 


YOKE 
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1. Shows size and construction of loom: treadles and 
lamms; also harness frames, horses and their action. 


2. See floating warp tension: warp pulley and smaller 
head pulley, the rope and pulley which hold warp at 
proper tension. Also their ratchet and handle for winding 
web on cloth beam. 


3. Back of loom warp beam, its large pulley and head 
pulley, weights and horses. At back, treadles and blocks. 
Rack and spools are part of ingenious method to facilitate 
making of warp. Also to wind it on loom. 

4. Back and side of loom: warp-beam, horse action and 
treadles attached to back frame. Rack and spools used 
only when warping loom—have no part in weaving. 

3. 4. Yoke-bar attached to two jacks by metal bars; jacks 
are fastened together by toggle-joint. When yoke-bar is 
pulled down, outer ends of jacks follow; also one end 
of horse to which each is attached. This raises other end 
of horse, lifting harness to which it is fastened. Move- 
ment occurs simultaneously at each side of loom so 
harness is lifted at each end thus making the shed. There 
are eight treadle-lamm-yoke-bar-jack-horse linkages. B. 
Shows treadle-lamm action. Lamms have screw-eyes at 
top for attaching chains to yoke-bar with snaps. C. Sec- 
tion of lamms and treadles seen from above; shows long 


metal rod which holds lamms in place. 
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AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftemen’s Educational Council, Inc.. 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of crafteman 
ship. Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clear- 
ing house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the 
School for American Craftsmen. Craft Horizons is the Council's 
oficial publication. Supported by individual and group member 
ships and contributions. Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President ; 
Mr. Kenneth Chorley, Vice-President: Mr. William J. Barrett, 
Treasurer; Miss Mary Vail Andress, Secretary 


ROSTER of the Craft Groups 
Affiliated with 


The American Craftsmen’s 


Educational Council. 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN sCHOOL OF CRAFTS, Francis S. Merritt, Lib- 
erty, Me 

CAPITAL pIsTRICT crarY Mrs. George Sleeper, 76 Fuller 
Road, MeKowanville, Albany, N. Y 

ASSOCIATED HAND weavers, Mrs. M. D. Spaeth, 31 Lancaster 
Avenue, Maplewood, N 

CARMEL CRAFTS cUtLD, Mr. Robert M. Bennett, P.O. Box 3591, 
Carmel, Calif 

CATSKILL ARTS & Como, William Sager, Athens, N. Y 

CENTRAL STATES CRAFTSMEN's Mr. Rudolph Brom, 3239 
East Murdach, Wichita, Kan. 

CeRAMIC Leacue or miami, Mrs. H. H. Taylor, 803 East DiLido 
Drive, Miami Beach 39, Fla 

CHICAGO WEAVERS cuItD, Miss Hollis Ryman, 1123 Pleasant Street, 
Oak Park, Il 

COLORADO SOCTETY OF CeRamIsTs, Mies Margaret Johnson, 5050 W. 
% Avenue, Denver 12, Col. 

CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Helen A. Haselton, 
67 Newport Avenue, West Hartford 7, Conn 

COUNCIL OF OZARK ARTISTS AND CrarTrsmeN, Mr. William Kennedy, 
Box 310, Rogers, Ark 

CRAFTS CO-OPERATIVE, INC. Mrs. William M. Dean, Woodstock, 

THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS Mre. Virgil Anderson, 18330 
Trinity, Detroit 19, Mich 

ENGLEWOOD weavers curto, Mr. W. K. Carter, 447 West 60th 
Place, Chicago 21, Ill 

FARMERS FEDERATION, Mr. James G. K. MeClure, Asheville, N. ¢ 

GREENWICH Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York, 

HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT assoctaTiION, Mrs, John E. Boland, 
21 Center Street, Northampton, Mos« 

HOOSIER HMANDICRAFTERS, Mrs. Frank C. Miller, 5302 Central Ave.. 
Indianapolis, Ind 


ITHACA WEAVERS corto, Miss Rae Murden, Route 3, Ithaca, N. Y 


rue yournermen, Mr. Ernest Brace, School for American Crafts- 
men, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N 

rHe KILN cue, Mrs. Eleanor P. Roy, 7241 Brinkley Road, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

LEAGUE OF N. 4. ARTS & crarTs, Mr. David R. Campbell, Concord, 
New Hampshire 

LimerTy art Leacue, Mrs. Frank W. Garvin, Box 925 Liberty, N.Y. 
MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN, Miss Mildred Burrage, Wiscasset, Me. 
MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN—FREEPORT BRANCH, Mrs, George Soule, 
Box 189, Freeport, Me 

THE MARLI weavers, Mrs. Louis Bottino, Box 394 F, RFD No. 2, 
Lockport, Til. 

METAL arts cump, Mr. William R. Cook, 301 Willard Avenue, 
Toronto 9, Canada 

MEXICAN ART worKksHor, Taxco, Mexico, Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, 238 
E. 23 St. N.Y 

MICHIGAN weavers cuip, Mrs. A. A. Weidman, 20413 Lichfield 
Road, Detroit 21, Mich 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Miss Olive Hutcheson, 4212 Lone 
Oak Road, Nashville, Tenn. 

MINUTE MAN crarTs, Mr. Maxwell H. Fellows, 337 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass 

MISSOURI FEDERATION OF aRTs AND crarTs, Mr. Don Charpiot, 
University of Music and Arts, St. Louis, Mo 

MONTANA INSTITUTE OF THE ARTs, Mrs. O. M. Brammer, Bigfork, 
East Shore, Mont. 

NEW YORK GUILD oF HANDWEAVERS, Miss Alice A. Meder, 11 Whit- 
tier St.. East Orange. N. 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CeRamic arts, Mrs. Francine Fierstein, 
1155 Park Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 

NEW YORK socteTy oF crartsmeN, Miss Roberta Leber, 887 First 
Avenue, New York 22. NV. Y 

New vorK weavers, Mrs, Coulter D. Young, 450 East 63rd St., 
New York, N 

OMAHA WEAVERS’ Mrs. Daniel Langfeld, 3322 Woolworth 
Avenue, Omaha, Neb. 

oprorTuntry, Miss Ethel McCullough, Riviera Florida Crafts, 
6 Via Parigi, Palm Beach, Fla. 

ORECON CERAMIC stUpto, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Ore 

PARKERSBURG CLAY cLUB, Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. Paul W. Eshelman, Rohrs- 
town, Pa. 

ponp FARM worKksHors, Mr. Gordon Herr, Guerneville, Calif. 
cotony Farms, Dr. Ralph H. Pino, Director, Route 1, 
Plymouth, Mich. 

SARANAC LAKE STUpY craft curmp, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 
Lake, N. ¥ 

SEATTLE WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. John Pankratz, Seattle Art Museum, 
Volunteer Park, Seattle, Wash 

SHELBURNE CRAFT scHooL. Rev. J. Lynwood Smith, Shelburne, Vt. 
THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HAND WEAVERS GUILD, Miss Mary E. 
Snyder, 256 East Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Miss Louise L. Pitman, 
814 Wall Street, Asheville, S. ¢ 

STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND sciENCcES, Section of Hand- 
crafts, Miss Gladys Renheld, William T. Davis House, 146 Stuyve- 
sant Place, Staten Island 1, N 

VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS service, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Ve 

vinta HANDCRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rechambeau Ave 
nue, Providence, 

rHe Boston, Massachusetts, Miss Lydia B. Os 
borne, 7 Stratford Road, Winchester, Mass 

WEAVERS GUILD oF st, Lours, Miss Margaret Lindsay, Linden 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

WEAVERS OF WincHENDON, Mrs. Richard C. Whitney, 25 High 
Street, Winchendon, Mass 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM AND GARDEN association, Mrs. Roger S 
Warner, 5 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass 


WOODSTOCK GUILD OF crarrsmeN, Mr. Allan Gould, Woodstock, N. Y 
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Tips for Craftsmen 


The Tilton Machine and Tool Co., 93 Park St., Tilton, 
New Hampshire, offers a combination potter's wheel and 
banding wheel at $30, f.0.b. Tilton. Important to crafts- 
men also is an offer to supply the potter with separate 
accessories—belts, pillow blocks, shafts, pulleys, motors 
and motor speed reducers, variable speed units, frames, 
stands and benches—-with prices on request. 


An ingenious universal screw vise that clamps around 
tapered or irregular objects without imposing a heavy 
torque has been devised for the bench worker, The 
“Sevo” vise, distributed by De Wilde-Jones, Inc., 181 
Steuart St.. San Francisco 5, California, is made of 
precision-ground Swedish steel. The distance between the 
jaws is 21. or 5 inches, in two sizes, for the craftsman 


who wishes to grasp an object firmly while filing, drill- 
ing or shaping. 


A new woodcraft division has been established by Metal 
Goods Corp.. 640 Rosedale Ave.. St. Louis 12, Missouri, 
with a line of wood boxes and chests called “glamor- 
wood” for decorating and finishing. These come in seven 
basic sizes—from 6 x 414 x 2 to 1214 x 834 x 334—in 
fine hardwood, smoothly sanded. Each kit includes wood 
feet. two-piece catch, hinges, brads and sandpaper 
squares. A free catalog is available. 


An all-purpose right-angle drive for 14” electric drills 
is now for sale at Babcock & Co., 6253 Claremont Ave.. 
Oakland 18, California. It couples closely to the drill, 
fitting directly on the spindle. The new tool, price $4.95, 
permits an ordinary drill to be used for many different 
jobs including polishing or sanding wood or metal. 


This is Headquarters for 


Srith Linon, Yarns 


You moy hove explicit confidence in weaving, crocheting ond loce- 
making supplies and equipment purchased from Hughes Fawcett Inc 
W's our business to make your weoving ond crocheting easier and more 
enjoyable... more economical. too. We hove been leading importers ond 
distributors of fine Irish linen threads ond yorns for more then 63 years 


LECLERC LOOMS... MISSOURI LOOMS 
STRUCTO LOOMS... GOLDEN RULE LOOMS 


Stehedco Reeds, Horness Frames, Heddies . . . Shuttles of all varieties and 
mokes...Hond and Electric Bobbin Winders... Text Books on Hondweoving 
. Large Selection of all hondtoom weaving accessories . . . Cotton carpet 
worp and roving lurex metallic yorns . . . Selling agents for Lily Mills. 


evelloble in large cssortment — al! supplies ovoileble for this fost 
of sizes ond colors. Send 10 conts growing ort. Write for Free Circulor, 
for somple color cord number Two. Number One. 


Send tor 40-poge cotelog No. 2 and com- 
plete boot of somples containing 10 sample 
end color cords of linens, cottons ond wools 
Both for $1.00 postpaid this price to be 
rebated on first order of $10.00 or more 


THE ORIGINAL Hughes Farweett, Ine. 1888 


Dept. cw-12 115 Franklin St., New York 13, N.Y. 


HOMEWEAVERS . NEW YARNS! 
DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“WE FILL ORDERS RANGING FROM 1 OZ. TO 1000 LBS.” 
Write for details and ovr FREE MASTER CARDS 


concerning our complete catalog of 17 sample cards, 
in all their exciting colors. They have been acclaimed 
by yarn experts as the most outstanding in their wide 
range of styling and designing 


BOUCLES 
NUBBY BOUCLES COTTON WARPS 
BELASTRAWS RAYON WARPS 
RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All cur metollics are non-tarnishable and washable 


SARAN 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” py “HOME YARN LEADS” 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


42 Lexington Ave., Dept. A, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Art & Craft Schools 


Professional courses in the HAND ARTS for 
the beginner and the advonced student, with 
unusual opportunities for self-employment, 
work in industry or in teaching. The excep- 
tional facilities, a distinguished faculty and 
a dynamic philosophy of education based 
upon productive work challenge the begin- 
ning student or the craftsman, artist or de- 
signer who wishes to carry on a program of 
research or creative study. The program 
leads to the ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCI- 
ENCE degree or a citation for advanced 
work. Courses are offered in: 


CERAMICS and ceramic sculpture 
METALCRAFTS and jewelry 
WOODWORKING and furniture design 
TEXTILES and textile design 


for information write to: 
THE SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
65 plymouth avenue south, ROCHESTER 8, N. Y. 


study ceramics at the 


Craftsman’s World 


EXHIBITIONS 


The gallery at America House, January 30 through Feb- 
ruary 22. staged “Leather is Always Fashionable”. This 
proved a colorful and stimulating exhibition, presenting 
the various fascinating facets of producing leather arti- 
cles, from tanning through designing and fashioning. 
Few realize that some 114 million hides and skins. from 
eighteen different kinds of animals, are tanned each year 
in the United States, using tanning agents, both vegetable 
and chemical, from many foreign countries. Good design 
in leather was illustrated by actual bags, gloves. belts, 
clothes and luggage. The steps in making gloves, a bag 
and a belt were demonstrated. 

William Phelps spoke on “The Designing of a Bag”, 
on February 7. Philip Sills discussed “Meeting Fashion 
Demands in Leather Clothes”, February 14, and Gerald 
Murphy, president of Mark Cross, “The Multiple Uses of 
Leather”, on February 21. On Wednesday mornings. Miss 
Natalie S. Woolf, author of “Glovemaking for Beginners,” 


gave lessons on making gloves. 


The Third Annual Competitive Exhibition for Young 
Americans has been announced, opening June 11 and 
closing September 5. Sponsored by the American Crafts- 
men’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd Street, 
New York City, the competition is open to all American 
craftsmen thirty vears of age or under. All entries should 


be submitted before May 12. For futher information, see 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


New, exciting ceramics, ceramic sculpture and 
Priefer painting courses. Part and fulltime. Mornings, 
Caralog ©. afternoons, and evenings. Distinguished faculty. 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. . NEvins 8-4486 


coupon on page 47. 


During the last week of January a fabric design compe- 
tition for Parsons School of Design students was shown 
at the Scalamandré Museum, 20 West 55th Street, New 
York City. Sponsored by Scalamandré Silks, Inc., as 
part of a $1000 scholarship presented to the School, the 


Books bound by hand Lessons in the art of 


i 
protective cases entrants, third-year students in flat design. were re- 


Hand Bookbinding 
and hones of = quested to submit motifs, preferably of plant or floral 
all kinds Bookbinding Workshop 
inspiration, equally suitable for contemporary and tradi- 
Gerlach Studio + 109 E. 31 St., N.Y.C., MU 9-5830 tional backgrounds, The judges were Mrs. Archibald 
Brown, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes. Mr. Lester Grundy, Mr 
William Katzenbach and Mr. Franco Scalamandré, presi- 
dent of Scalamandré Silks, who presented the awards. 
First prize went to Eve Spitz of New York; second prize 
to Norman Ruskin of Plainfield, New Jersey, and third 
prize to Nan Jay of Baltimore. Miss Spitz’ design repre- 
sented flower-like fronds in grays and white on soft blue, 
with graceful, well-contained repeat. Norman Ruskin’s 


NOW-It's easy to select the very 
craft information you want 


. . « for inspiration . . . greater income 
Dozens of permanently valuable articles and photographs 
by outstanding artists, critics, designers and teachers 


in back issues of Craft Horizons 


Available im limited quantities. Irices vary with date of 


SEND FOR FREE CHECKLIST OF BACK COPIES 
NOW AVAILABLE, INCLUDING CONTENTS OF EACH. 


Crait Horizons + 40 East 49th St... New York 22 


. instruction . . 


was a fine line drawing in browns, yellow and black. Miss 


Jay did a colorful vine pattern. 


This spring the gallery at America House will present 
“Easter and The Egg—Historical Pageant for Young 
and Old”, February 28—March 22: an exhibition of 
Bernard Leach’s pottery, April 2—April 30. The summer 
exhibition, Third Annual Young Americans Competition, 
will be on from June 11 through September 5 


| 
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Art & Craft Schools 


HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTION 
World Famous School 


Hand Weoving, Spinning and Dye- 
ing. Silk Screen, Leothercrafts, Sten- 
cil Art, Ceramics, Metalcrafts, Jew- 
elry, Enameling, Lapidary. 
other crafts. 

Twenty-four instructors, with excellent training and experience. 
Well equipped shops. Modern living conditions in a rore and 
beautiful setting. Costs low. Register now for summer courses, 
before closses are filled. 


Write to the registrar for compl 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


Incorporated as a non-profit educational institution, the only 
resident summer craft school in Maine. Offers to adult students 
excellent instruction in WEAVING, POTTERY, WOODWORK- 
ING, BLOCKPRINTING. Creative designing as well as technical 
skills are stressed as essential to the development of fine crafts- 
manship. Operating June 30 to September 1. Please address in- 
quiries to Francis S. Merritt, director Haystack Mountain School 
of Crafts 


IN THE KINGDOM 


LIBERTY MAINE 


FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL 


Proctorsville 
Summer Session, June 30th to September Sth. 
Two-week periods. Classes in Design, Early 
American Decoration, Jewelry, Painting, Pot- 
tery, Weaving. 

Write for catalog 


ANNA E. H. MEYER «+ Brandon, Vermont 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Sessions — 1952 
INTER-SESSION — June 10 to June 27 
MAIN SUMMER SESSION — June 30 to August 9 


Post Session — August 11 to August 29 


Extensive academic program 


Special courses in home arts, crafts 
for teachers, water-color painting, 
oil painting, and art supervision. ‘ 


Moderate living expenses and in- 
structional fees. 


One to 12 weeks of study in a 
cool, mountain environment 


for further information, address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Room 101-D Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Huckleberry. 


Mountain Workshop-Camp for the Creotive Arts—June 29-Aug. 24 
WRITING © PAINTING © HANDCRAFTS 
Wore th ted teacher r own Rust obins on the slope of 
M toin sure! and pine, at 2,500 feet. For booklet 
and inform write 


Haynes, Dir., Hendersonville, N. C. 


STUDENTS LEAGUE 
OF THE Y.W.C.A. 
Men & Women. Dey & Evening Clos 
i es in Bookbinding. Cobinemmeting 


Design, Enomeling, Jewelry, Leather 
Gems. Metal, Pottery. Woodcuts 
Weeoving. Painting, Sculpture. 32 
| hours $30. ennvei dues $2. Cotolog 


140 W. 22 St., N.Y. 11. 3-5747 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

} July 7th to August 16th, 1952 

Weaving and Design, Leathercraft, Ceramics, 

Interior Decoration 
Director, Department of Extension 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


ARE YOU A CRAFTSMAN 
30 YEARS OF AGE OR YOUNGER? 


If so, enter your work in the Third An- 

nual Competitive Exhibition YOUNG 

AMERICANS 

Sponsored by the American Craftsmen's 

Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Compare your work with that of other 
craftsmen your age! 

Win one of twelve cash prizes! 
Entries close May 12. 
Exhibition opens June 11. 

Closes September 5. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION FILi IN AND MAIL THIS 


COUPON TO: 


American Craftsmen's Educational Council, Inc. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please mail me all information on the forthcom- 
ing exhibition YOUNG AMERICANS. 


NAME... 


ADDRESS. 


J 
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YARN DEPOT 


S545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 CAL. 


Unusual Yarns 
and Lurex in 
Exciting Colors 
SAMPLE FEE * ONE DOLLAR 


See 


“LECLERC” 


FIRST 


It is now time for you to 


buy a “LECLERC LOOM.” 


The “tops” in 4-harness counter- 


balanced looms. Widths: 
36”, 45”, 60", 90”. 


Also fine 


auxiliary equipment and Tapes 


try looms. 


Ask for folder and list of agents 
NILUS LECLERC, Inc. 


L’Islet Station 13, 


Quebec, Canada 


MOST AMAZING OFFER 
EVER MADE TO READERS 
OF THIS MAGAZINE! 


Vo 
“@ 


WE TEACH YOU how to make very 
beoutitul, GEM-LIKE imbedded JEW 
ELRY of great volve with tronsporent 
liquid plastic PLASTICAST 


and other valveble imbedded novel- 
ties such os door knobs, hondles, per 
vets mightlignts coasters, paper 
weights, souvenirs, gifts, etc 


We teach you how to moke beoutifu! 
fieurines, bookends, lomps, stotves, 
voses like MARBLE! (with owr LIQUID 
MARBLE!) 


= 


+. 


end how to moke attractive CERAMIC 
ond RUSTIC PLANTERS 


os well os CERAMIC BASKETS ond 
many other foscinating things TOO 
NUMEROUS to mention! 


We tecch you how to moke an 
endiew variety of beautiful, useful 
things, os @ business or o hobby! We 
put AMBITIOUS people inte BUS! 
NESS aimost OVERNIGHT! 


For complete details send only 25¢ 
for big cotolog and instruction book 
De it today could be the most 
important step you ve token in your 
life! 


PLASTICAST CO.., Dept. 5 


P. O. Box 6737 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


(Write te 
nearest address) 


P. O. Box 987 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Craftsman’s World 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 


A Porrer’s Portrotio — A Selection of Fine Pots by 
Bernard Leach, published by Lund Humphries & Co., 
Lid., London, price $17.50. Here is a book to warm 
the heart of the potter and to pleasure the lover of beauty. 
It is large enough so that the pots illustrated, which are 
the meat of the book, give an illusion of reality and offer 
an opportunity for real study. In the foreword and the 
notes in the back Mr. Leach discusses the problems of 
potters in general and the illustrated pots in particular. 
The sixty plates are divided into three sections: primi- 
tive, pre-industrial and post-industrial. Altogether a 
choice and rare book, and a timely one in connection 
with the Leach exhibition now touring the United States, 
and scheduled for the America House gallery in April. 


Ovp Sitver ror Mopern Sertines by Edward Wenham, 
published by Alfred A. Knopf, price $4.75. The author 
brings to this scholarly history of silversmithing in the 
British Isles intimate knowledge of the accoutrements and 
backgrounds of English life, for Mr. Wenham formerly was 
editor of the “Connoisseur.” His leisurely and mellow ap- 
preciation of this ancient handcraft is amply illustrated 
by Edgar Holloway. The author traces the evolution of 
shapes and decorations from Tudor times through the 
Nineteenth Century, relating new forms to changing cus- 
toms and even to political influences, as in his chapter on 
“Puritan Simplicity and Royal Splendour.” He gives a 
concluding chapter for the contemporary handcraftsman 
who wishes to hark back to old patterns. There is an ex- 
haustive treatise on hall-marks used in London, the Prov- 
inces, Scotland and Ireland, as well as a list of old dealers 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


ScaNnDINAVIAN Desicn-——Picture Rune Stones by 
Edward Landon, published under the auspices of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, price $15 obtainable 
from Edward Landon, 29 Charles Street, New York City. 
Here are twelve loose-leaf sheets silk-screened in black 
with designs of amazing beauty. They are taken from 
rune stones of Scandinavia and represent periods from 
1000 B.C. to 1075 A.D. They tell stories, of course, but 
their interest lies in the extraordinary patterns evolved 
and would repay close study, especially by those inter- 
ested in textiles. 


Spanish Costume Extremapura by Ruth Matilda Ander- 
son, published by the Hispanic Society of America, price 
$11. The excuse for reviewing a travel book in these 
pages is that the trip concerned itself with a study of the 
weaving and the costumes of the region of Extremadura. 
We envy the authors and follow their wanderings with 
pleasure. The photographs are of real value to fashion 
designers and needleworkers. They would be even more 
so if a few were large enough for detailed study. 
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Do.ts or Turee Centuries by Eleanor St. George, pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons, price $4.50. For doll- 
lovers this book will prove a mine of information and 
inexhaustible pleasure. Generously illustrated, with photo- 
graphs of 350 dolls, and with pleasant as well as interest- 
ing text, it is a reference book no doll library should be 
without. Musical dolls, historical dolls, museum dolls, 
dolls in all sorts of materials parade before the reader in 
a charming procession. As we turn the pages, we feel a 
bit like the little girl who finds a beautiful doll on 
Christmas morning. 


Art Has Many Faces, by Katharine Kuh, published by 
Harper and Brothers, price $6.50. An unusual book both 
in content and method of presentation. It is visual educa- 
tion of the most advanced type and the peruser must know 
how to digest the meaning of words. Each page of illus- 
trations—and there are 183 of them—has explanatory 
captions which relate them to the text. The first sections 
cover the various faces of nature and art, the liberties the 
artist takes in selecting and arranging his material, and 
with the elements of design. Then come the impact of tools, 
and their characteristics as they affect art, the effect of 
environment on the artist, and last (and to us most inter- 
esting) a discussion of the art of the Twentieth Century, 
its reflection of present-day lif ande thought. This book 
will not teach you to draw or paint better, but it will teach 
you to think better. We are sure many artists may criticize 
this or that statement or illustration. If so they will be 
running true to form. But we believe all will agree that 
basically this book is a fine performance. For craftsmen 
who wish to widen their perceptions it should be of the 
greatest interest. 


On Techniques 


Maxine Pottery ror Prorit by Richard D. Cole and 
Peg B. Starr, published by Sterling Publishing Co., Inc.. 
price $2.95. Here is a completely out of the ordinary 
how-to-do-it book. It is both informative and challenging. 
It presupposes the necessary technical skills and tells the 
reader how to put the result of those skills to profitable 
use. In doing this it covers such matters as how to get 
started, pricing, marketing ethics, direct mail and other 
advertising, and how to set up a studio workshop. It then 
discusses dinnerware, sculpture, tiles, lamps and garden 
pottery. One chapter on 10] money-making ideas for 
novelties may strike a wrong note for some readers, but 
the authors obviously are trying to cover as many phases 
as possible of making pottery profitably. This, in itself, 
is thought-provoking. A chapter is given to operating a 
cer’ ‘ec supply shop, another to a mold shop. The last 
ch, is entitled “Tips for the Studio Potter,” and here, 
in two sections, is treated the subject of skills and stand- 
ards. It is wise, perhaps, to arouse enthusiasm first and 
indicate suitable caution at the end. However that may 
be, our feeling is that this is an excellent book which 
should be read by every potter—or craftsman, for that 
matter—-who wishes to earn money through his craft. But 
we trust that the neophyte will heed the warnings on 
pages 173 and 179 before plunging ahead. 


Creatinc Hooxep Rucs by Vera Bisbee Underhill with 
Arthur J. Burks, published by Coward-McCann, Inc., 


ANNOUNCING 
The Duplex-Precision 
POTTER’S WHEEL 


Advanced Design 
Created from the experience of leaders in 
the ceramic field, this wheel makes pos- 
sible the highest quality throwing at an 
increased rate of production. A tremendous 
advance in design, combining precision 
accuracy, long life and low cost. Ideal for 
bench or table mounting and readily adap- 
table to several driving methods 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Mail a card today for free illustrated 
folder, list of accessories and special trial 


offer. 


TILTON METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
93 Park St. Tilton, N. H. 


THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 


LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CRAFTS CLASSES 


Complete Stock — Prompt Shipment 


Leathercroft is ovr only business, ond our stock is the 
lorgest ond most complete in America. Thet is why 
you con always depend upon immediate and complete 
shipment of orders sent to us. Whether your reaquire- 
ments are for beginners’ kits requiring no tools of 
experience, for very young boys and girls, or tooling 
leathers, supplies and tools for older, more advanced 
students or hebbyists, be sure to check the LARSON 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. Write today for your 
FREE copy of our new big illustrated Catalog and Guide 
to latest Leathercraft projects 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
The Foremost Nome in Leothercraft 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 801, Chicago 24, Ill. 


J. C. LARSON CO., Dept. 801 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 


Please send me o FREE copy of your latest 
INustreted Cotolog ond Guide to Leathercraft. 


! 
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SHOWING 
“The Brooks Trademark Edging" being woven with 
the new patented bobbins called NIMBLE 
SPINDLES on o knockdown RIBBON LOOM. 
On the Nimble Spindles, note two small prongs, one near the 
heed ond one near the handle of each spool. When using these 
bobbins for locemaking, a slipknot tied at the end of the thread 
and ploced over the top prong before winding, will anchor it 
securely to bobbin until the last few inches have been used. The 
two prongs, used in conjunction with an elastic bond, will keep 
narrow ribbon, metollics, Belostraw, Corde etc., firmly wound in 
place on the bobbin, thus opening up new fields of endeavor 
to the threod-croftsman 
NIMBLE SPINDLES mode of Butyrate, ivory or bive. 
Price per doz. $1.25 
RIBBON LOOM with illustrated instructions for assembly, 
moy be set up in 15 minutes. Without bobbins or poltern, 
Price $5.00 
Spread-foundation, box, ond all parts of loom except 
quilted spread and bolster-strips Price $2.50 
INSTRUCTIONS 
Beginner's Course in Bobbin lLocemoking,’ Series 3, by Mor 
gverite G. Brooks, without instructions for moking equipment 
includes 14” boord pattern ond instructions for making loce 
shown above, also 8 other attractive designs all suitable for 
use on hondwoven linens. Neotly pockaged in tronsporent box 
Price $4.50 
Without box $4.00 
THREAD CRAFTS, BOX 855, DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 


With all orders, please add ten cents for handling 


FROM OUR AMAZING 


CRAFT 
WAREHOUSE 


Florida's largest mail order 
hobby house: sequins, peor!s, 
rhinestones, models (avto — 
plane — corrioge), leather, 
braiding, moccasin kits 
beods, figurines, textiles, 
plastic, etc. Your order by 
return moil 


SHELART STUDIOS 
3224 6th Street Se. 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
FINE TOOLS AND MOTOR ACCESSORIES 
FOR CRAFTSMEN 


5,000 CRAFT ITEMS 
Plus 


America's Finest 
SHMELLCRAFT 


i 
Dealer inquiries welcome 


SCHRADER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, DEPT. CH, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


Craftsman’s World 


price $6. Here is one of the most comprehensive books on 
rughooking we have ever seen. !n spite of a few senti- 
mental spots, it is eminently practical 
needs, advising on the selection of design, telling how to 
prepare the frame and pattern, explaining the relation 
of color to design in planning the rug, and the actual 
There are several color plates of 


listing equipment 


technique of hooking. 
rugs with careful notes on their color schemes, directions 
for hooking different flowers and scrolls and last, but 
certainly not least, a chapter entitled “Dyeing Is Fun.” 
An excellent book which we heartily recommend to the 
beginner and which will most certainly be of interest to 
any hooker. 


Pamphlets 


Carvinc Anmat Caricatures by Elma Waltner, pub- 
lished by McKnight and McKnight Publishing Co., price 
$1.50. This is completely a how-to-do-it book, as clear in 
its photographic directions as any we have seen. Whether 
or not caricatures of animals are inspiring, they certainly 
lend themselves to whittling techniques and once these 
are learned they can be put to whatever creative use the 
individual is capable of. Horses, goats, cows, elephants, 
and especially Homer the Hound in various postures, 
develop under your eyes from lumps of wood in a suc- 
cession of well-planned steps. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
A complete line of materials and equipment available 
POTTERS WHEELS — KILNS — CLAYS — GLAZES — TOOLS 
BOOKS, ETC 
If you haven't tried our liquid under- 
glezed colors, send for information 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC., 62 HORATIO NW. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 


FINE Toots For CRAFTSMEN 


JEWELRY WORK, SILVERSMITHING, LEATHER CRAFT, ENAMELING, etc. 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


TECHNICAL BULLETINS FOR CRAFTSMEN—— 
#104——SILVER SOLDERING & BRAZING 
methods of “hard” soldering, flux f 


2116-——PHOTOS PRINTED ON St 
Prinung photos on fabrics, 
las 
#140-—ETCHING METALS AND GLASS 
proced 


Formulas jure for ete names, monograms 
and designs. 


LEAPING SECRETS 
rade secrets of handling gold leaf for gilding figurines, 
plaques, prture etc 
$1.10 each Postpaid 
AMERICAN CRAFT SERVICE 
301 FAIRLAWN AVENUE, WATERBURY 4. CONN. 


Tesed formu- 
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Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 15 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifth of month, preceding issue. 


When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith, is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four Horness, twenty inch 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy, Portable, ideal indi- 
vidual or school. Over 800 sotisfied users. 
$45.00 F.0.8. Write LORELLYN WEAVERS, 
Larkspur, Colifornia. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE: Krinwoo! Rug Yorn; 
Woolen Blanket Remnants; Coating, other mo- 
teriols cut, sewed, balled: Homespun Yorns; 
Carpet Warp; Slosher Warp Ends. Wool Wheel. 
Samples and prices furnished. P. O. Box 264, 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


GENUINE JEWELERS MAGNIFIER frees hands 
for crafts. $2.50 valve $1.00. Anelag Box 141 
CH, Rochester, Wisconsin. 


ELEPHANT TUSKS OF SEASONED IVORY—the 
solid “points” only (no hollow section). Stands 
10% to 12 inches high, 3 inches at the base, 
and weighs 24 to 3 pounds. Tokes a beautiful 
polish. Can be worked into hondies, knobs, 
collars and fittings for hollowware and fiat- 
ware; carved into sculptures, buttons, chessmen 
and decorative pieces; cut into sections and ab- 
stract forms for jewelry. (formerly $20.00) .. . 
now $16.50 per tusk. Write: Croft Horizons, 
Box 105, 40 East 49th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


A RAINBOW COLORED COLLECTION of uncut 
gems and minerals, all genuine, inside a dome 
of limpid, magnifying, crystal gloss. This is o 
poperweight, unique and fascinating; but can 
be used os a cabinet piece or ao wall decora- 
tion. 3 inches in diameter and pleasontly 
weighty. $3.75 each. Write: Croft Horizons, 
Box 104, 40 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


WORKBENCH—one of the finest benches mode 
—complete with vises, pins, etc. All-wood con- 
struction, 5 sizes. Write for illus. price list. 34 
Eim Ave. Dept. CH Salo Workbench Co. Ram- 
sey, N. J. 


CERAMICS 


CERAMIC ART MOLDS. Went something NEW 
and different? Send for latest Price List. FREE 
Photo Service. E. MacWright, 4429 Osage Ave., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa 


FINE SELECTION—greenwore (at studio only), 
bisquewore, pure white glostwore; supplies. 
Send stomped envelope for coaiclog. MARY 
PRUDEN, Ceramics, Riverdale, New Jersey. 


Decalcomania Process; Variety of Designs for 
DECORATION OF CHINAWARE. Complete Kit 
with directions. $3, postpaid. Lone Ceramic 
Supplies, 203 Ivy St., Arlington, New Jersey. 


MAKE CERAMIC ARTICLES for fun and profit. 
Complete line of supplies and equipment. Ten 
yeors experience teaching and producing ce- 
ramic articles. Send 50¢ for instructions and 
big illustrated catalogue. Refund on first order. 
SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE, Livingston Manor, 
New York. 


WEAVERS 


SUBSCRIBE now to National Weovers Bulletin. 
Formerly “Marin County Weovers Bulletin,” o 
quarterly bulletin. Samples of material and 
world-wide news. $2.50 yr. P. O. Box 18, San 
Anselmo, Calif. 


CHAIR CANE 
CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIAL. Genuine. 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for Chairs and 
Baskets. Cane Instructions, Catalog, Samples 


35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book $1.15. FO- 
GARTY, Dept. F, Troy, New York. 


LEATHER WORKERS 


LEATHER SECRETS, the complete encyclopedia 
of leather craftsmanship! Over 1,400 actual 
size photos ond drawings show how to cut, 
carve, tool, emboss, pierce, stomp, lace, finish. 
Write for details. Baird, Dept. 183, Manitou 
Springs, Colo. 


LEATHERCRAFT, Textile Painting, Beodcroft, 
Shelicraft, Many other crofts. Big free catalog 
shows everything you need. KIT KRAFT, 7377-8 
Melrose, Hollywood 46, Calif. 


LEATHERCRAFT Bargoin List. Craft Dept., 3406 
Montrose Ave., Richmond, Virginia. 


LEATHERCRAFTERS—Metol ornaments, buckles, 
pocketbook accessories. Cosmopolitan Metal- 
crafters, Box 176-C, New York 8. 


BOOKS for Artists, Craftsmen, Collectors sup- 
plied. Send your wants. List 10 cents. ART- 
CRAFT, Baldwin, Maryland. 


OPPORTUNITIES Golore. Fifteen newest books 
and folios. $2.00 postpaid. Holmes, Kings 
Highway, Independence, Mo. 


200 HOBBY BOOKS. List 10c. Williams Hobby 
Center, 2040 Washingt All 12, Penna. 


WE LOCATE Out of Print ond Second Hand 
Books—Try Us. Arista Book Service, Ryder Sto- 
tion, Box 48, Brooklyn 34, N. Y. 


TOOLING DESIGN 


COPPER TOOLING INSTRUCTION Booklet. 
lists ond illustrates necessary tools ond sup- 
plies needed, together with enumerated simple 
Method of Procedure, including instructions on 
oxidation, pointing background and lacquer- 
ing in colors. 35¢ postpaid. Cotalog listing 
complete line of Tooling Designs, Tools, Metals, 
Lacquers, Flock, 10c. Free with Booklet. Ground- 
master Company, Div. CH, Boulder, Colorado. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Wore and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, lilinois. 


MIZI OTTEN, KATHE BERL: THE ART OF 
ENAMELING OR ENAMELING CAN BE FUN: 
a handbook on ling and how to do it 
the easy way. $1.50 plus 4 cents postage. Kathe 
Berl, 140 Claremont Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 


SHELLCRAFT 


SHELLCRAFT MATERIALS—Send for Free Cato- 
log. Blue Ridge Sheil Studio, 5300F Bive Ridge 
Bivd., Kansas City 3, Mo. 


MOULDING LATEX 
NATURAL MOLDING LATEX. Extro thick. Free 
sample. W. Wooley, 115-A Donald, Peoria, 
linois. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


HAVE FUN moking extra money! Painting tin- 
wore is fascinating ond profitable. Easy to 
learn! Inexpensive CRAFTCO kit for beginners 
contains everything you need! Free detoils. Tin- 
wore decorators and collectors write for your 
new illustrated catalog of handmade New Eng- 
land antique tinware reproductions. COLONIAL 
CRAFTS, Lunenburg 16, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY PUBLISHING o trade magazine, 
home: spore time. Small capital storts you. 
Dime brings sample, interesting detoils. Hill 
Enterprises, East Atlanta 79, Georgia. 


MAKE RUBBER STAMPS. Repair Dolls, Learn in- 
visible Reweaving. Repair, Sewing Machines. 
Catalog of 40 Ideas” Free. UNIVERSAL, Box 
1076-8, Peoria, tilinois. 


NEW FASCINATING HOBBY—Make beautiful 
stuffed toys for pleasure or profit with BYE- 
BYE simplified patterns—Rabbit, Lamb, Squir- 
rel, Scotty-dog, Elephont, Turtle, Giraffe, Fawn. 
Moke your Easter toys now. Patterns 25¢ each. 
BYE-BYE Toy Patterns, 1409 Robson Street, Van- 
couver 5, Canada. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 14-INCH DOLL; $1.95—Kit 
includes Bisque head, arms and legs; point; 
cloth body ready for stuffing; Instructions; dress 
pattern, Joyce Kits, 214 No. Santa Fe, Tulsa 6, 
Oklahoma. 


BEAT SHORTAGES! SAVE MONEY! Build your 
own machinery from salvage materials. Wood 
lathes, drill press, sawmills. Over 100 farm ond 
workshop machinery. 25c brings descriptive 
catalogue-handbook. Biaha's, 1813 South 58th 
Court, Cicero 50, lilinois. 


VIOLINMAKERS 
VIOLINMAKERS. Amateurs, professionals. Fine 
tone European wood, materials, supplies, in- 
structions, patterns. Ilustrated catalogue 10c, 
refunded. Premier Violin Supplies, 430 South 
Broadway, Dept. CH, los Angeles 13, Cali- 
fornia. 


WALLPAPER 


WANTED GENERAL OLD WALLPAPERS: Will 
purchase individual specimens or collections 
from following sources: hot-boxes, trunk lin- 
ings, old rolls, on walls. William J. Galligan, 
40 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Limited Editions 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMANSHIP 


The Four Seasons Tray tile, depicting each season 
of the year, is about 14” square with the frame in 
ebonized finish. Price $28.50 


Skillfully hand-carved salad bow! and servers by Goodman, 
made of mahogany with lacquer finish. Length 20”. Price $45. 


The functional bookrack above is made of 
laminated plywood 20” long. A practical 
and attractive accessory for anv home or 
office. Price $17.50. 


These beautifully hand-blocked muslin sets 

consist of 4 mats and 4 napkins, The sea 

“Schooners” in two-tone grev on white muslin 

is priced at $7.50. The Having” scene in 

wheat gold on straw-colored muslin is priced Scheier mug, made by the 

at $5.50 famous Mary and Edward 
Scheier, appears im various 
designs. Pitchers, also Scheier 

AMERICA HOUS 32 East 52nd St. creations, may be purchased 

New York 22, N.Y. by inquiry. Price per mug 
— 
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AMERICA HOUSE 

32 East 52nd Street 

New York 22, N.Y. 

Please send the following articles: 


To: 
Name 


Address 
City Zone. State 


This uniquely designed ceramic lamp will be the 
center of attraction in any room. The base is ovoid, 
textured in effect but smooth to the touch, The 
shade is of natural rafha, hand-laced. The overall 
height is 28”. Base only in grey, green, henna $55. 
Base and shade complete $85. 


Please indicate the amount of check or money order here $ 
Prices include shipping charges. Please odd 3% Sales Tex on items to be delivered in 
Greater New York. 
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